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Rhodesia: sell-out 
or stalemate? 


“Tt is clear that power for its own sake 
and the insistence on retaining that 
power in the hands of a small unrepre- 
sentative minority have dictated the 
outcome.” 

This was Mr Wilson's verdict on Ian 
Smith’s refusal to accept his proposals 
for a Rhodesian settlement. To dis- 
agree with it would be difficult; for 
Mr Smith had accepted the far from 
radical principles for a return to legal- 
ity, which could in fact have brought 
a whitedominated Rhodesia indepen- 
dence, and only rejected the stipulation 
that he should surrender power during 
the four to six months before the new 
constitution took effect. 

What was Mr Wilson in fact offering? 
According to the White Paper published 
on Monday, the proposals provided for 
“unimpeded progress to majority rule 
while finding a means of introducing 
European reserved seats.” More, but not 
all, Africans would get the vote. There 
would be safeguards against “ retrogres- 
sive” changes in the constitution, A 
Royal Commission would study racial 
discrimination and land apportionment. 
Another Royal Commission would dis- 
cover whether the new constitution was 
“acceptable to the people as a whole.” 
While this second Royal Commission 
was at work, power would have been 
handed over to the Governor, Sir Hum- 
phrey Gibbs. The existing legislature 
would have been dissolved, censorship 
lifted and political freedom permitted. 
The Governor would have been in 
charge of the army and police. If the 
new constitution was found acceptable, 
there would have been a “broadly 
based” interim government, including 
two African ministers, with Mr Smith 
at its head; and elections would have 
been held within four months of the 
restoration of constitutional rule. 

It was the temporary surrender of power 
which Mr Smith and his colleagues would 
not accept. They feared that the new 
constitution might not be accepted by 
the people of Rhodesia, and that they 
might then have to face the possibility 
of other arrangements which would 
put an end to their power altogether. 
For his part, Mr Wilson pointed out that 
a fair assessment of Rhodesian opinion 
would be impossible if Smith retained 
his emergency powers, including his 
control of the press, broadcasting and 
television. 

This disagreement also aroused the sus- 
picion in Mr Wilson's mind that, whether 
or not a new constitution was agreed 
and approved by the Rhodesian people, 
Mr Smith might again illegally declare 
independence. Accordingly he warned 
him that such an action would be met 
with “effective mandatory sanctions,” 
which could not this time rule out the 
use of force. 

Was Wilson’s plan a “sell-out”? To the 
African nationalists and others who 


have been campaigning for the princi- 
ple, ‘‘no independence before majority 
rule,” it presumably was, since it fore- 
saw independence with hopes and 
guarantees of progress towards majority 
rule. An estimate in Tuesday’s Daily 
Telegraph was that the scheme would 
have given Africans a_ parliamentary 
majority in ten years’ time. However, 
the British government told the London 
conference of Commonwealth prime 
ministers in September that it would not 
agree to independence before majority 
rule “unless the people of Rhodesia 
as a whole are shown to be in favour 
of it.” Hence the Royal Commission 
and the concern over who should hold 
power in the interim period; and any 
“ sell-out’ argument must turn on the 
fairness of the Commission’s procedure. 


It is worth noting that, with the proviso 
about the approval of the population, 
Mr Wilson has always spoken of the 
possibility of independence before 
majority rule; and while this attitude 
of his is open to criticism, his Tiger 
proposals were no new departure from 
principle. However, this question is now 
somewhat academic; for according to 
the final communique of the London con- 
ference, if the rebellion was not brought 
to an end by the end of the year, the 
British government was not only com- 
mitted to seeking mandatory sanctions 
from the UN; it would also withdraw 
all previous proposals for a settlement, 
and it would “not thereafter be pre- 
pared to submit to the British parlia- 
ment any settlement which involves in- 
dependence before majority rule.” 


The stated objective of the British gov- 
ernment is thus now that of the Afri- 
cans, and the real dispute is over what is 
to be done to realise the objective. 


Britain is to ask the United Nations 
to impose mandatory sanctions against 
Rhodesia. We do not know whether this 
will include an oi] sanction: Mr Wilson 
has said that there must be no military 
or economic confrontation against the 
whole of southern Africa, and this seems 
to imply that Britain will not propose 
an oil sanction. However, commentators 
say that Britain will not veto an oil 
sanction if it is proposed by an African 
member of the Security Council; but if 
France vetoes it, as is possible, Britain’s 
veto will not be necessary. 


It is on future actions that the British 
government is at its weakest. The Afri- 
cans can quite reasonably ask why, if a 
second UDI would justify the use of 
force, the present situation still does 
not; and if there is no guarantee that 
the use of force would bring freedom 
for the African majority in less than 
ten years, or at a less than terrible cost, 
nor is there any guarantee that UN 
mandatory sanctions will bring about a 
peaceful transfer of power in Rhodesia 
to the majority. 
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Mr Wilson warmly welcomes aboard HMS Tiger Sir Humphrey Gibbs, 
the beleaguered Governor of Rhodesia, who has since returned to 
Salisbury to stick it out - for how long? 


For what is the prospect in Rhodesia? 
While Britain sends Sir Humphrey 
Gibbs back to Salisbury to stick it out 
as a symbol of an authority which con- 
tinues to be denied, day by day, for how 
Many weeks or months nobody knows, 
there now arises the possibility of hard- 
ship, conflict and increasing intransi- 
gence. The Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union claims to be stepping up guerrilla 
activity; if there is an economic squeeze 
as a result of tightening sanctions, the 
African population may well be moved 
to unrest; if these things happen, the 
security measures will certainly be 
tightened up. It is not too far-fetched 
to imagine Ian Smith being displaced 
by more extreme elements in the Rhode- 
sia Front, or at least of the Front show- 
ing signs of strain. If oil is not included 
in the sanctions, President Kaunda of 
Zambia has said he will abandon the 
sanctions policy altogether; if it is in- 
cluded, South Africa will probably be 
drawn into the conflict. 

The situation, in other words, is des- 


perate. Mr Wilson’s sudden flight to 
HMS Tiger looked like melodrama, but 
there is a real drama involving real 
people going on. And in this situation, 
no-one can say with confidence that his 
solution is the correct one. We under- 
stand and sympathise with the feeling 
behind the calls for force, but we cannot 
be happy about the prospect of blood- 
shed and desolation that this call con- 
jures forth; and yet we do not know if 
the sanctions policy alone will work. 
The plan which corresponds most nearly 
to our own idea of what should be a 
hopeful solution - a non-violent inter- 
vention - suffers from the evident defect 
that it at present has very little support, 
and virtually no support among Zim- 
babwe’s politically active Africans. Since 
time has not after all run out, and the 
Rhodesian conflict threatens to be with 
us for several more months at least, if 
not years, there is an opportunity and 
challenge for people who see some hope 
in non-violent action in Rhodesia to be 
more vocal and more persistent. 
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Catholics and Vietnam 


I’m sorry that John Papworth (Novem- 
ber 25) hasn’t had an answer to his 
query about the Pope’s attitude to the 
Vietnam war. I’m not sure there is a 
satisfactory answer; but I think the 
problem is that as long as the Catholic 
Church thinks of itself as a part of the 
institutional landscape of international 
pouitics, it must find itself in a perpetual 
ditemma. As a Christian body, it must 
witness to the commandments of Christ: 
but as a diplomatic institution it must 
avoid doing anything which might 
actuaily damage its capacity to bring 
any practical benefits to the actual situ- 
ation that confronts it. This is a dilemma 
not easily overcome, since the entangle- 
ment of the church in international 
politics is a long-standing part of our 
whole history, and cannot be abolished 
overnight. 

The Pope is therefore faced with this 
decision: shall he loudly and unhesita- 
tingly proclaim that the Vietnam war is 
morally intolerabie, and thus forfeit all 
influence he may have with the Ameri- 
can government and most of the Ameri- 
can electorate? or shall he go on quietly 
persisting with such hopeful manoeuvres 
as a Christmas truce? For one thing is 
obvious: that many Catholics, if faced 
with an unambiguous demand to re- 
nounce support for the war, and for all 
the political, economic and personal con- 
sequences of it, would simply disobey. 
It is an illusion to suppose that, just 
because the Pope told them to do some- 
thing, Catholics would simply do it. 
But it is not an illusion: it is also an 
attitude that some of us have been try- 


ing to alter. If you believe, with the 
Vatican Council, in the primacy of con- 
science in moral matters, and oppose the 
idea that moral behaviour is merely a 
matter of doing what church leaders 
tell you to do, then you cannot at the 
same time support the maintenance of 
such an attitude even if it results in 
the Pope telling Catholics to oppose the 
Vietnam war. In the long run it is more 
important that Catholics should develop 
a personal conscience about such poli- 
tical problems and act from this, than 
that the Pope should make some lofty 
pronouncement which would merely 
cause a ripple in the _ international 
scene, and then be once more con- 
veniently forgotten. 

There is no short cut to Christianity 
by way of authoritarianism. This is 
something that Catholicism is beginning 
to learn. It would be a pity if others 
tried to put the clock back by attempting 
to use authoritarian methods, however 
virtuous the cause, to get political prob- 
lems solved, when these problems are 
really much too deep-seated to respond 
to that kind of treatment. 

Brian Wicker, 

304 Vicarage Road, Birmingham 14. 


To Porton in May 


The Campaign in Oxford University for 
Nuclear Disarmament is concerned with 
the ignorance about bacteriological and 
chemical warfare inside and outside the 
peace and socialist movements. We have 
decided to organise a demonstration at 
the Porton bacteriological research 
centre, Wiltshire, on May 13-14, 1967. 

The demonstration’s aim will be to 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


“ Suggestions on how to escape Christ- 
mas welcomed. Box .. .” So runs a 
recent advertisement in the New States- 
man. What an odd state of affairs! The 
principal holiday of the year, whether 
you think of it as a holy day or a 
beano, and all at least one person wants 
to do is to escape from it. Actually 
there are two people for sure with this 
sense of desperation, for I happen to 
be the other. What has happened to the 
elaborate fun and mystery, the excite- 
ment and the sentiment, as well as the 
indescribable happiness of innocent 
childhood, that this incredible occasion 
should have become so sour as to drive 
one nearly dotty with disgust? 


Holidays are not a Christian innovation, 
they are as old as organised human 
society and they spring from a deep psy- 
chological need we all share to break 
the ordinary routine of life, to stop 
calculating the cost of this and that to 
the nearest shilling, and to give our- 
selves over to an abandonment of care- 
less and sensual pleasure. Rational man 
needs a break so that irrational man, 
if he is not to break out altogether, 
can come up for air for a bit. 


But nowadays irrational man doesn’t 
get his break. For one thing he is being 
prodded and jabbed the year round by 
advertising agencies, Sunday  supple- 
ments, consensus journalism and party 
political hacks assuring him in_ varied 
accents that he has never had it so 
good to such an extent that when it is 
time for him to “have it good” he is 
too jaded and satiated to give a damn. 
For another, rational man is being so 
harassed and organised by the Christ- 
mas industry and its attendant commer- 
cial ballyhoo, he is so busy worrying 
about to whom he may have forgotten 
to send a greetings card, whether he has 
remembered to pay the _ insurance 
premium on his son’s new plastic polaris 
submarine (complete with movable nu- 
clear gun turrets), or whether he can 
afford to show off at the office party 
by hiring evening dress from Both- 
balls Bros, that when the occasion is 
upon him he is no more able to relax 
and have some ordinary fun than a 
trapeze artist on a tightrope. 


There ought now to be a solemn inter- 
national covenant that no mention of 
Christmas shall ever appear in the 
public prints, no trader shall seek to 


traffic in Christmas either by advertise- 
ment or the selling of special wares, and 
no public figures shall make any of 
their customarily nauseating remarks 
about the event. It should be allowed 
to drop out of public life for good and 
all, and revert to being the family and 
personal occasion it properly is. Perhaps 
Unesco might look into the matter? 


* * * 


Some time ago there was an enormous 
fuss in the village because it was pro- 
posed to close down the local school. 
It has only nine pupils (all juniors) and 
it needs new lavs. But it is the village 
school, it has been open for more than 
60 years, and its large one-room class- 
room, with its enormous windows, has 
a most spectacular view across probably 
the most beautiful of all the Cotswold 
valleys. 


The local education authority said it 
was too expensive to run, but after the 
villagers had petitioned the Minister in 
Whitehall, he decided to overrule the 
authorities, and said the school should 
remain open. The school stands on a 
steep hill, and recently the stone wall 
behind showed signs of a bulge, as 
Cotswold walls often do. So back goes 
the authority to say: “ There’s a danger 
of a landslide, the children’s safety can- 
not be guaranteed, the school must be 
closed forthwith.” The villagers arranged 
for an independent inspection, and an 
architect and a structural engineer have 
both announced the building to be per- 
fectly safe . as indeed anybody familiar 
with Cotswold walls might suppose it 
to be. There is alternative accommoda- 
tion in the village in a congregational 
Sunday school, and the villagers pro- 
posed this should be used. “No,” said 
the LEA, “the pupils must be taken by 
car to another school several miles 
away.” « 


Whether the LEA is really, as the vil- 
lagers assert, making some shoddy 
capital from the Aberfan disaster, I 
don’t know. My only comment is this: 
if people’s unanimous wishes on a mat- 
ter so near to them as this are unable 
to prevail, what hope have any of us 
got of ever being able to stop the gov- 
ernments making war? 


* * * 


My secretary is slimming. She pays 
guineas to a Harley Street specialist for 
advice, and he tells her she must eat 
meat all the time. So the poor girl 
even has steak for breakfast. When I 
remarked to her that monkeys are 
vegetarians, and that I had never seen 
a fat monkey, she replied sagely, ‘ Ah 
yes, but look at elephants!” 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


publicise the nature and probable con- 
sequences of the research done at Por- 
ton. We are not visualising civil disobe- 
dience, although this could be attempted 
at a later date. We do hope for original- 
ity, with a variety of ‘‘ happenings.” 
We are putting the date of the demon- 
stration some way ahead, as it has been 
suggested that an international day of 
protest against germ warfare might be 
organised. Demonstrations at similar es- 
tablishments elsewhere in Britain and 
abroad would help to focus attention on 
the subject. 

A lot of work will be required for a 
project as ambitious as this to be suc- 
cessful. We need original ideas and or- 
ganising help. Perhaps any interested 
group or individual could contact me at 
the address below (or after January 11, 
at St Peter’s College, Oxford). 

John King, 

30 Stanley Road, Bromley, Kent. 


Fill the courts! 


As the authorities seem to be so un- 
concerned about war crimes in Vietnam, 
I suggest that some enterprising people 
might care to fill the courts with publi- 
city-catching protests. For instance, I 
have read that it is still an offence to 
say “Goodbye” in a public park in 
London, for it is a shortened form of 
“God Be With You” and citizens, under 
the old act, are not allowed to “utter a 
prayer” in a London park. 

Then, under the City Of London Police 
Act of 1839, it is an offence for any 
clock displayed to the public to show 
the wrong time. An enactment of March 
20, 1900, forbids the use of “ any Tight 
used for the purpose of illuminating, 
lighting or exhibiting any word, letter, 
model, sign, device or representation in 
the nature of an advertisement.” Since 
February 1900 it has been a transgres- 
sion for anyone to “blow a whistle for 
the purpose of hailing a cab.” And so 
on, and so on. 

An effective campaign could surely be 
organised on the basis of exploiting un- 
repealed laws of this kind. Informers 
could fill ‘the courts with ridiculous 
offences while pointing out to the local 
press and all concerned that the farce 
is being staged as a serious protest 
against the lack of concern for all the 
major issues. 

Oswell Blakeston, 

9a South Hill Park Gardens, 

London NW3. 


Good cheer 


Christmas is an odd time to increase 
factory-farming and slaughter, yet this 
is just the way most people celebrate 
it. In a normal week 12 million broiler- 
birds must be killed; the toll rises as 
five million Christmas turkeys go to be 
slaughtered. 

I would be happy to supply your readers 
with recipes for Christmas meals without 
this cruelty. Vegetarianism does not oust 
other causes: its direct action aptly com- 
plements political and legislative action 
on the challenges facing all liberally- 
minded men. 

The money saved on the Christmas tur- 
key would make a fitting contribution 
yo People without the choice of what to 
eat. 

Alan Long, 

53 Marloes Road, London WS. 


Human Rights Day 
Saturday 

10 December 1966 
Silent vigil 

and procession 

of prayer 

for peace 


Commonweal collection 


David Hoggett, who will be known to 
many Peace News readers, has recently 
moved from Merthyr Tydfil to 112 
Winchcombe Street, Cheitenham; with 
him, has also moved the Commonweal 
Collection . a library of 1,000 volumes 
specialising in peace-making, non-vio- 
lence and related social problems, The 
library offers a free borrowing service 
and it is hoped that the move to a 
more central part of Britain will lead to 
more people using it. The library is 
sponsored by a non-profit making trust, 
the present trustees being April Carter, 
Donald Groom, David Hoggett (Libra- 
rian), Devi Prasad and myself. 


The library may be of special value to 
anyone wishing to study subjects rela- 
ted to a non-violent social order. A free 
catalogue is available. The librarian can 
deal with inquiries by post or telephone. 
Any intending borrower who wishes to 
visit is also welcome, but a prior tele- 
phone call is desirable, to Cheltenham 
57065. 


The library trustees are also preparing 
a list of wanted volumes. Donations, 
either in cash or with wanted books, 
will enable the library to develop at a 
time when there is increasing recogni- 
tion of the need to engage in serious 
study in this field. Any offers should 
be made to the librarian. 

Philip Seed, 

“ Rogerstan,” Smithies Avenue, 

Sully, Glam. 


Capitalism 

John Papworth (November 18) says: 
“Since capitalism has demonstrated so 
clearly that it can produce the goods, 
what then is the prevailing socialist ob- 
jection to it?” Capitalism may produce 
the goods. It also creates poverty for 
some, extravagance and pathological self. 
seeking opportunities for the few, waste 
of resources, the production of terrify- 
ing commercial and political immorality, 
the evils of mind-enslaving advertising, 
and above all materialist reasons for the 
expenditure of resources for great profit 
out of war and preparation for war. 
But if it produces the goods, what about 
the massive slum problem, the half- 
million under-nourished children in 
Britain, the millions in America under 
the poverty line? 

Frank Moxley, 

80 Eamont Court, London NW8. 


Loughborough 


Dennis Gould (November 25) evidently 
went to Loughborough without taking 
the obvious step of inquiring of the 
national peace organisations concerning 
their local groups. Not only is there a 
CND group, mentioned in his letter, but 
there has existed for many years the 
Loughborough Joint Pacifist Group 
(PPU and FoR), which has regular 
monthly meetings and other activities. 
The secretary is Keith Lester, 58 Sulling- 
ton Road, Shepshed, Loughborough, 
Leicester. 

Harold Bing, 

45 Kempstone Road, East Leake, 

Nr Loughborough, Leicester. 


10.45 to 11.45 am 

Silent vigil on the steps of St-Martins-in-the-Fields, 
wc2 

12,15 to 12.45 pm 

United prayer, 
Martins Lane 

12.45 pm Procession to St Pauls Cathedral 

1.15 pm United service of prayer in the Cathedral 

Right to Life Campaign 

9 Coombe Road, New Malden, Surrey, MAL 6521 


Friends Meeting House, 52 St 
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“ Proletarians of all lands unite” says the 
slogan on the banner carried by these dele- 
gates of the “regiment of the Rural Poor,” 
photographed in 1919, during the post-revolu- 
tionary civil war in Russia. Were they cynics 
or idealists? In his article on this page, Keith 
Pople suggests that “the idealists live out 
idealistic lives in constant danger of being 
killed off by cynics, particularly by cynics 
masquerading as idealists,” and asks whether 
psychoanalysis has a role to play in this 
struggle. 


Keith Pople 


Psychoanalysis 


and 
semantics 


Psychoanalysis Observed, edited by Charles Rycroft 
(Constable, 21s). 


“The task of the psychologist,” Professor John Cohen 
once wrote, “is to illumine the world of meaning- 
ful experience by resolving the subjective-objective 
antithesis.” He pointed out that, if this were achieved, 
“the psychological would thus be rendered ‘objec- 
tive’ and the so-called ‘objective’ would be recog- 
nised as, in the last resort, psychological.” (Readings 
In Psychology, edited by John Cohen, Allen & Unwin, 
1964.) In other words, what goes on in our minds 
and what goes on in the world outside must somehow 
become reconciled. ’ me) 
If this is true, and I believe it is, then the four 
essays (five if you count the introduction) which 
go to make up Psychoanalysis Observed are very 
important contributions to psychological literature. 
The writers are: Geoffrey Gorer (social anthropolo- 
gist) on “ Psychoanalysis in the World”; Anthony 
Storr (analyst) on “The Concept of Cure”; John 
Wren-Lewis (theologian and scientist) on ‘“‘ Love's 
Coming of Age”; and Peter Lomas (analyst) on 
“ Psychoanalysis - Freudian or Existential.” Charles 
Rycroft, another analyst, edits the book and provides 
the introduction: ‘Causes and Meaning.” 
The essays were written independently of each other 
and of the introduction. The result is a remarkable 
outline of the history and present scope of psycho- 
analysis, achieved within some 150 pages. The writing 
is aimed at the general reader, and on the whole it is 
successful. However, Cyril Connolly, reviewing the 
book in the Sunday Times, confessed to having some 
difficulty with the last part of the text. So, as he 
records, he turned again to some words by Freud 
published in 1900 about the sexual significance of 
objects in dreams, elongated ones representing the 
male member, cavernous ones the female. He con- 
cluded: “And Victoria was still our Queen.” This 
seems to be a good starting point. ‘ 

What makes a particular thought occur to a certain 

person at some particular time or place is a fascinat- 

ing question. It is, as Professor Cohen has observed, 

in Humanistic Psychology (Allen & Unwin, 1958), 

one which has never yet received the attention it 

deserves. Psychoanalysis started with Freud in Vien- 
na. The term was first used in a paper of his 
published in 1896 (from the words “ psychical analy- 
sis”). Freud, who was a medical man, was interested 
in the study of hysteria. It had been discovered that 
many of the symptoms of this complaint could be 
relieved if the patient could be made to reveal some 
of the “secrets” of his hidden past, many of which 
it appeared he had deliberately chosen not to remem- 
ber. It was under hypnosis that these things could be 
brought out. But Freud wasn’t satisfied with this, 
and in particular he often found it difficult to hypno- 
tise some of his patients. He began to use the method 
of “ free association,” “interpreting.” what the patient 

told: him. ; ay * 

But if psychoanalysis started with medicine, it now 

looks like ending up in the realm of semantics: 

“An analyst encountering a new patient is in a 
position surprisingly similar to that of a linguist 
who encounters a community which speaks an 
unfamiliar language . . . psychoanalysis could be 
regarded as a semantic bridge between science and 
biology on the one hand-and religion and the 
humanities on the other.” (Rycroft.) 

And Anthony Storr concludes his essay: . 
“Tt seems reasonable to assert that psychoanalysis 
is best regarded as a method of semantic inter- 
pretation rather than a direct treatment for neurotic 
symptoms.” : 

Now this is really quite’ remarkable, particularly 

if. one bears in mind what was written. over 25 

years ago by a brilliant. young American “ amateur.” 

linguist, Benjamin Lee, Whorf. In one of, his many 
outstanding papers, he wrate ; mel aa S133 
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“What we call ‘ scientific thought’ is a specialisa- 
tion of the Western Indo-European type of language 
which has developed not only a set of different 
dialectics but actually a set of different dialects.” 
And he declared: “ These dialects are now becoming 
mutually unintelligible.” 
For example, the word “space,” Whorf pointed out, 
cannot now mean the same thing to a psychologist as 
it does to a physicist. (Perhaps it is not without signi- 
ficance that Thomas Szasz, whose book The Myth Of 
Mental Iliness is often referred to in Psychoanalysis 
Observed, was a physicist before he became a psy- 
chiatrist.) Whorf was convinced that science, if it 
was to make any further progress at all, would have 
to take up the consideration of linguistic principles. 
Like so many of the great innovators of the past, it 
seems that Freud never realised the full significance 
of his first step. Peter Lomas quotes at some Jength a 
Paper written by H. J. Home, read to the British 
Psychoanalytical Society in 1964. Home points out 
that not only did Freud formulate a hypothesis about 
the origin and development of neurosis, but he 
“invoked a totally new principle of explanation.” 
This principle was that a symptom could have 
meaning. Thus, unwittingly, Freud took psychoanaly- 
sis out of the world of science and into the world 
of the humanities. 
All men are a product of their time (however much 
they may happen to dislike their parentage). But in 
two important respects Freud was a great anti- 
Victorian. He emphasised sex, which shocked the 
world ( but nevertheless succeeded in making it a 
topic for open conversation), and he was an atheist. 
Yet paradoxically Freud may have done a great 
deal for religion. Psychoanalysis may be a means of 
bringing a man nearer to God, not further away from 
Him. Dietrich Bonhoeffer once said, “‘ The knowledge 
of good and evil seems to be the aim of all ethical 
reflection. The first task of Christian ethics is to 
invalidate this knowledge.” John Wren-Lewis seems 
to be working towards a similar position in his 
essay: 
“T believe psychoanalysis is now in a position to 
use (that) insight, and in so doing to bring to 
completion the process of healing that has been 
working itself out in Christendom since Jesus of 
Nazareth sowed the first seeds of enlightenment 
about the need for love to abolish moralisation.” 
Geoffrey Gorer in his essay, which on its own is 
sufficient to provide a panoramic view of psycho- 
analysis, draws attention to “Words of Power,” 
those we use in order to defend ourselves or to 
render our would-be attackers metaphorically im- 
potent. These are often quasi-psychoanalytic terms 
such as “inferiority complex,” “paranoid,” “‘in- 
fantile,” and so on. If you can’t fight your way out of 
a situation, then try talking instead; you might escape 
from it that way. Or, if you wish to capture a 
person, bind him with words. / 
This raises an interesting question: is the pheno- 
menon of psychoanalysis itself a massive defence 
mechanism? Certainly there is nothing like the 
experience of being in a “prison” for making you 
think. Freud was a Jew; and Gorer refers to the 
fact ‘that the early psychoanalysts lived in a pre- 
dominantly closed group. On the other hand the world 
is for most of us a difficult place to live in; we are 
constantly having to defend ourselves against un- 
reasonable attacks from others. If, ultimately, psycho- 
analysis does enable us to gain some control over 
our insane predicament, then so much the better. 
If one. is suddenly confronted by a ferocious dog, 
two things are possible: one can either kick it, and 
hope that it will go away; or one can try to placate it, 
saying “Good boy.” Thus psychoanalysis may, also 
have’ to answer the. charge that it sometimes asks 
eye to adjust to situations which it would do 
{ter to teach people to play hell about. Effective 


, Protest,.is also learned behaviour. I liked Geoffrey 
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Gorer’s essay very much, but I’m not all] happy about 
some of his final conclusions. 

For example, in his last paragraph, he takes the 
view that psychoanalytical practice and theory have 
been shown to be “useful social tools” and cites 
their use in some training colleges and in a few 
schools. However, as one who has lived on the inside 
of many of these places, I suggest that the problem 
for the inmates, in terms of priority, is not to adapt 
themselves to their institution but to change it. 
Again, morally speaking, what is the educational 
psychologist doing in getting a child to adjust to an 
educational system that is, in the words of Gavin 
Maxwell, “‘not so much rotten as horrifyingly and 
grotesquely solid - a ferro-concrete prison built facing 
the wrong way upon the foundations of an archaic 
defensive position "? If psychoanalysis is a question of 
semantics, then clearly some new words are needed 
in the sphere of education for a start. 

Yet language is the crux of the matter. We need 
to create new words and expressions which will 
enable us to gain a more secure foothold in the 
world. Even if life is a battle, which, at the moment, 
psychoanalysis seems unable to do much about, the 
battle can at least be made more real for us. Peter 
Lomas enunciates a crucial problem for contem- 
porary psychoanalysis when he writes of the illumi- 
nation that occurs when a potential perception is 
made actual. This is something we all experience 
in varying degrees in the course of everyday life. 
For a considerable time we are aware of vague 
thoughts or anxieties lurking at the back of our 
mind. Then, in the process of reading something or 
in the course of a certain conversation, the words we 
encounter suddenly give body to our thoughts. Their 
ghostly forms suddenly become real. We experience 
a wave of pleasurable feeling. From that moment on 
we are more “in the world” than we were before. 
To give an example from my own experience. I have 
been teaching for some years. From the moment I 
started I had the feeling that there was something 
radically wrong with education; that what was hap- 
pening to people in colleges and schools, far from 
being a process of enlightenment, seemed often to 
crush the life out of them. Yet in some strange way 
they all seemed grateful for it, and, as is well known 
in adult life, people will often go out of their way 
to apologise for what are really genuine short- 
comings. It had occurred to me for some time, there- 
fore, that in education people are taught to be 
ashamed of themselves. But there is little or no 
reference to this in literature on the subject. 
However, my thoughts and experiences received 
overwhelming confirmation when, in an article on 
“Schizophrenia and the Family,” I came across Dr 
R. D. Laing’s concept of ‘ mystification.” Mystifica- 
tion as defined by Dr Laing is that type of com- 
munication pattern which entails “the substitution 
of false for true constructions. of experience andthe 
substitution of false issues for the actual issues.”. 
Teaching is communication between persons; here, 
then, is a description of how, when young, they are 
cleverly exploited in the name of education. 

Yet where are these thoughts and feelings before 
we bring them fully into existence? Tradition has it 
that they are in “the unconscious.” But is there any 
such place? Lomas observes that Freud’s formulation 
of “the unconscious” is unsatisfactory inasmuch as 
is gives one the impression of an actual place in 
the mind into which things could be put. (One. can 
hardly refrain here from recalling those earlier 
comments by Whorf,:in connection with the use of 
the word “place.”) But Lomas sees no real objection 
to the uSe of the term “unconscious” when describ- 
ing certain of» these (“ illuminating” experiences 
which certainly do occur in the course of psycho- 


continued on page 8 
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ROGER BARNARD 


THAT'S SHOW BUSINESS 


Thirty years ago the trombonist Trummy 
Young had a big hit on his hands with 
a song called “It Ain’t What You Do, 
It’s The Way That You Do It.” He was, 
of course, referring to the art of love. 
But now it seems that this truism can 
be applied without alteration to the art 
of politics. For our official politics to- 
day is no longer simply the art of the 
possible; it is also the art of perform- 


ance. 
This “politics of performance” was il- 
lustrated to perfection last week in the 
confrontation between Harold Wilson 
and Ian Smith aboard HMS Tiger. Take, 
for example, a representative sampling 
of the headlines which regaled us from 
Friday onwards. “MAN TO MAN!/ 
TIGER - NIGHT DRAMA/HOMEWARD 
BOUND/TIGER BACK AT GIB - NOW 
WHAT?/NIGHT RIDDLE - SMITH 
FLIES HOME/FACE TO FACE ON THE 
TIGER/YES OR NO - BY TEN QO’ 
CLOCK/WILSON’S STORM COURSE/ 
DECISION DAY IN TIGER TUSSLE.” 
All these are examples of what we may 
call manufactured or synthetic drama. 
The real drama (in this case, the historic 
subjugation of the black Africans and 
their eventual violent uprising) always 
occurs either before or after the synthe- 
tic drama, in which what matters is the 
image projected by the performers on 
the world stage. A process is at work 
similar to that described by Daniel Boor- 
stin in his book, The Image: 
“The making of images is everyday 
business. The image has reached out 
from commerce to the worlds of edu- 
cation and politics, and into every 
corner of our daily lives. Our 
churches, our charities, our schools, 
our universities, all now seek favour- 
able images. Their way of saying they 
want people to think well of them is 
to say they want people to have 
favourable images of them. Our na- 
tional politics has become a competi- 
tion for images or between images, 
rather than between ideals. The 
domination of campaigning by tele- 
vision simply dramatises this fact.” 
Every type of drama projects its own 
specific image of man. Thus, if we con- 
sider the three archetypes of tragedy, 
comedy and the Western, for example, 
We may draw certain different conclu- 
sions about the essential nature of man 
from each one. In the Western we have 
the picture of a single lonely man who 
wears a gun on his thigh and who lives 
by a certain highly specific code of 
honour. The image of man presented 
here is one of heroism. In comedy we 
have a picture of man as_ lovably 
Pathetic, fumbling and inadequate, but 
not seriously flawed. The image of man 
Presented here is one of funny senti- 
mentality. In tragedy we have a picture 
of man as fundamentally flawed, but set 
within a framework of pity and terror 
and attaining salvation via suffering. The 
image of man presented here is one of 
nobility. 
But in the synthetic drama presented 
by the politics of performance, we do not 


Mr GERRY HEALY — an apology 


In the correspondence columns of 
our issue of 25 November, we 
published under the heading “ At- 
tacked” a letter from Ernest Tate 
which accused Mr Gerry Healy, 
National Secretary of the Socialist 
Labour League, of having instiga- 
ted several of his supporters to 
assault and prevent him from sell- 
ing literature outside Caxton Hall, 
where an SLL meeting was being 
eld. 

We have been informed that Mr 
Healy asked a steward to clear 
the pavement in front of the en- 
trance to the Hall so that passen- 
gers alighting from coaches would 
not be delayed in getting to the 
meeting; that he did nothing to 
prevent Mr Tate or anyone else 
from selling literature; and that 
others were selling literature at 
each side of the entrance without 
interference. j 

We sincerely apologise to Mr 
Healy for having published the 
suggestion that he employs vio 
lence or seeks to curtail freedom 
of expression. 


get comedy, for there is nothing funny 
about the fact that other people’s lives 
are always at stake. Nor do we get 
tragedy, for in the politics of perform- 
ance there is no pity, only terror, and 
where there is only terror we can expect 
to get little more than a cheap thriller. 
As for the image of man projected, it 
is most certainly not one of heroism or 
nobility; rather, it is an image of prag- 
matism as a way of life. Unfortunately 
for Mr Wilson, the confrontation at sea 
last week produced a crashing failure for 
pragmatism. 


Thus, whether or not mandatory sanc- 
tions are now applied through the UN, 
and whether or not these sanctions are 
applied fully or only half-heartedly, four 
million black Africans, comprising 95% 
of the Rhodesian population, are still 
going to live and be treated like dogs. 
The only other certainty seems to be 
that if and when the sanctions come 
into play, the economic consequences 
for Britain will be grave, so much so 
that for some reason we will apparently 
be unable to obtain grapes between 
January and June next year. 


Poverty: community 
vs. welfare state 


For many years political activists have 
known that Britain’s “welfare state” 
had bad faults, and that poverty and 
homelessness still existed on a large 
scale. Political activists were not the 
only ones to know this: the’ poor and 
the homeless knew it as well. But no- 
one seemed able or willing to do very 
much about it; and among many of 
the activists, there was a belief that 
once the Labour Party came to power, 
everything would be very different. 
Within the last few months, several 
things have happened, and they are all 
connected. It has become apparent that 
a Labour government is unable or un- 
willing to improve the lot of poor people 
as it was expected to do; the poor and 
the homeless are beginning to organise 
themselves, and others are beginning to 
organise on their behalf; and the public 
in general, through the press and tele- 
vision, are beginning to learn the real 
facts. 

We offer one or two examples of these 
developments. 

About this time last year, the Child 
Poverty Action Group was formed. It 
was able to present to the Prime Minis- 
ter last Christmas a well-argued and 
documented memorandum about the 
number of families living in poverty and 
the extent of their poverty. One of the 
group’s main proposals is that child tax 
allowances should be abolished in order 
to provide much bigger family allow- 
ances, since the present system gives a 
clear advantage to the better-off person 
who earns enough to pay tax. After a 
year’s campaign, the government is re- 
ported to be thinking about this. The 
CPAG is also pursuing the new Supple- 
mentary Benefits Commission (replacing 
the National ‘Assistance Board) with pro- 
posals for ending the restrictive rules 
governing payments which it has in- 
herited from the NAB. 

On the housing front, a long and arduous 
campaign waged by homeless families 
at King Hill Hostel in Kent, assisted 
by sympathisers from outside the hostel, 


focused a good deal of press attention 
on the desperate situation of the home- 
less. More recently, the TV play Cathy 
Come Home caused an unusual surge 
of sympathy. Last week a national cam- 
paign for the homeless was launched; 
calling itself “Shelter,” its aim is to 
raise £1 million a year which will help 
several non-profit-making housing asso- 
ciations to provide homes at fair rents 
for people in the greatest need. 

Another issue which made news a few 
weeks ago was the problem of sleeping 
rough; the Simon Community, which 
picketed a party held by the British 
Film Institute in a warehouse occupied 
by meths drinkers, has gone on to 
criticise the National Assistance Board 
for its inadequate statement of the prob- 
lem in a recent report. The Community 
is a group which works in a very “ un- 
official ” way, trying to live with vagrants 
and alcoholics on terms of equality. 

The present concern about social issues 
results to a great extent from the work 
of Professors Titmuss, Abel-Smith and 
Townsend, and their research staffs. 
This group has produced a steady flow 
of documents showing the extent of un- 
met social needs in Britain, and they 
have consistently argued for a more 
liberal approach to the social services, 
with an end to the rigid bureaucratic 
rules and inter-departmental divisions 
which have often obstructed the ob- 
viously necessary human response. The 
new element is that so many people are 
beginning to see the need for a do-it- 
yourself response, to chivvy the author- 
ities into action or to fill the gaps which 
the official approach can’t deal with. 
The more people take part in these 
campaigns, the nearer we will be to 
having a real community instead of that 
objectionable thing, the “‘ welfare state.” 
The Child Poverty Action Group is at 
13 Endsleigh Street, London WCI1 (EUS- 
ton 1965; secretary, Tony Lynes), and 
Shelter is at 40 James Street, London 
Wi. The Simon Se is at 129 
Malden Road, London NW5 (GUL 6639). 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Toys that wound were front-paged in 
the Sun not long ago; toys that fall to 
Pieces, exposing raw metal edges, toys 
with concealed but dangerous wires, 
swallowable buttons, toxic paint, came 
rightly under fire. But the worthies who 
conducted this investigation limited 
themselves to physically harmful toys, 
and didn’t mention, except insofar as 
they might be unsoundly constructed, 
the various. tanks, missiles, machine 
guns, all fully operational that are 
available this Christmas in, it seems, 
greater profusion than ever. And then 
there is Action Man, a GI doll (“the 
movable fighting man”), with sets of 
equipment for “every phase of military 
service,” and the British cover version, 
Tommy Gunn. 


Action against war toys is on the in- 
crease, however; last Friday two items 
caught my eye. One was a few lines in 
the Guardian to the effect that students 
from the University of East Anglia are 
to picket toyshops in Norwich, in an at- 
tempt to stop parents buying war toys 
for their children. The second was the 
front page of the Railway Review, 
house journal of the NUR, with a very 
liberal interpretation of its mandate, 
which berates public apathy about war 
toys, and, in particular, the London 
Co-op which is stocking and promoting 
the things. One hopes that the campaign 
will, if it is not too emotive a word, 
escalate as the ‘‘season of goodwill” 
gets under way. 


One point strikes me, however: what 
is a war toy? How do you draw the line 
between the obviously barbaric and, for 
example, board games whose competitive 
element is based on a simulated war? 
Is chess a war toy? I remember devot- 
ing a large part of a Christmas vacation 
a few years ago to massive three-day 
games based on a combination of Risk 
and Diplomacy which involved deploy- 
ing armies and fleets in a power-crazed 
situation of total warfare throughout 
the world. As far as I can judge, it did 
me no harn. 


The critical difference, it seems to me, 
lies between toys that idealise war and 
the mechanics of it, and those that 
provide a beneficial outlet for the emo- 
tions of aggression and the Gothic un- 
derworld fantasies which all of us, and 
particularly children, possess. 


e + * 


An eleventh-hour note specifically for 
those London readers who get their 
Peace News a day early: Franco Zeffi- 
relli’s colour documentary of the Flor- 
ence flood disaster is to be premiered 
(if that is not too grandiose a use of the 
word) at the Columbia Theatre, Shaftes. 
bury Avenue this Thursday at noon. Ad- 
mission will be free, but a collection 
will be made for the Italian Art and 
Archives Rescue Fund. Readers of this 
paper, if they have considered at all the 
salvage of so much great art in the face 
of so much human suffering and need, 
must find themselves in something of a 
dilemma: art. or food? Paintings or 
shelter? There has always been a dis- 
quieting streak of something very like 
fascism behind the assumptions demand- 
ed by art, never more clearly dramatised 
than in situations like the present one. 
My own opinion is that everything poss- 
ible should be done to save and restore 
the damaged works of art; as far as 
I’m concerned they are the very stuff 
of humanity: tangible evidence of why 
we are here and representations of the 
the goals the human race is - or should 
be - aiming for. The art fund deserves 
at least as much support as the humani- 
tarian relief appeals. Dammit, it is a 
humanitarian appeal. In the absence of 
the ideal, a single committee to handle 
all the Florence relief and restoration 
money and apportion it as seems neces- 
sary, I can only hope that anyone giving 
a donation will consider dividing it as 
seems appropriate to him between the 
two appeals. 


e r Py 
Film note: Postcards Home, the World 
War I film sponsored by Peace News 


has won a diploma of merit at the 
Leipzig film festival. 
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Montag (Oskar Werner) and the 
schoolteacher (Julie Christie) leav- 
ing the mono-car in Francois Truf- 


Ud 


Peter Willis 


BURNING 
ISSUES 


Francois Truffaut meets Ray Bradbury. 
The result, as is frequently the case 
when two significant but essentially 
separate artists are thrown together, is, 
although magnificently competent and 
extremely satisfying to watch, rather less 
than the sum of their talents. Bradbury 
is a poet and a prophet, a writer of 
classic science fiction. That he is cosily 
acceptable to the Readers Digest belt in 
American society is less a denial of his 
gift for understanding and warning 
against trends both current and archety- 
pal in our social mentality than a tribute 
to his gentleness and subtlety in portray- 
ing them. Francois Truffaut gave us, 
most notably, Jules et Jim. Both men are 
concerned with the supply of dreams. 
But Fahrenheit 451 is more of a night- 
mare, of the kind from which you wake, 
not screaming, but full of an inexplicable 
anxiety. The mood of the film is set 
from the opening credits, spoken not 
shown, over colour-filtered zoom shots of 
television aerials, and explained by the 
first sequence which shows the firemen 
going out on a call. The neatness of the 
fire station, with its big sliding door, 
the silence of the fire engine as it races 
along, and the rigidity of the firemen 
standing to attention on it, all this in- 
duces a puzzling unreality which is 
effective and unnerving so long as one 
doesn’t jump to the reasonable but in- 
correct conclusion that the whole thing 
is an elaborate model. 

The firemen’s job is not to put out fires 
but to find and burn books. All books. 
Books are dangerous, they make people 
unhappy, give them delusions of super- 
iority over their fellows. The firemen 
are seen raiding a house, searching for 
the hidden books (including Penguin 
poets stacked neatly inside a TV screen), 
and then heaping them into a portable 
brazier. Montag (Oskar Werner), the in- 
cinerator, removes his gloves and helmet, 
and with his arms outstretched like a 
priest is robed in the heavy asbestos 
chasuble and hood. He directs the flame- 
thrower on the ‘books until they are 
ashes. They clear up methodically and 
depart. (Chief to Montag, as they are 
driving on the fire engine: “ And what 
does Montag do with his spare time?” 
“ Nothing much, On my days off I usually 
mow the lawn.” “ Suppose the state were 
to forbid that?” “I'd sit and watch it 
grow.”’) 

But Montag’s complacent devotion to 
duty and the state is eroded by a young 
schoolteacher (Julie Christie) who picks 
him up on the monorail*car one evening 
and asks him somewhat disingenuously 
(“I know you'll think this is a silly 
question”) if he ever thinks of reading 
the books he burns. After which, of 
course, he does, and after going out on 
a final firecall to his own home, where 
he burns up the fire chief, he escapes 
with a single book - Poe’s Tales Of 
Mystery And Imagination - and joins 
the book people who live quite legally in 
a clearing in the woods at the end of 
the disused steam railway line, each 
one having memorised and then des- 
troyed his favourite book. (‘ That skinny 
fellow over there is Alice In Wonderland 
by Lewis Carroll,” says Montag’s guide.) 
It is pleasantly difficult to categorise this 


faut’s “ Fahrenheit 451.” 


film. On the one hard, we have Truffaut, 
critic from Cahiers Du Cinema (one of 
the in-joke books the camera focuses 
on as it’s burnt) and nouvelle vague 
director, who adds symbolic touches such 
as casting Julie Christie both as the 
schoolteacher (with short hair) and as 
Montag's zombie-like, wall-screen-watch- 
ing wife Linda (with long hair) to re- 
present the conflicting aspects of his 
own personality. Montag, although ini- 
tially unquestioning about the morality 
and philosophy of his work, despises the 
wall-screen (where all the announcers 
are “cousins” and all the programmes 
are deliberately banal) and is distasteful 
of his wife’s devotion to it. He is also 
worried and disgusted at the number of 
pills she takes - stimulants, tranquilisers 


.and sedatives - and is horrified when, 


after he has found her unconscious from 
mixing ‘the wrong sorts, two ambulance 
men calmly drain and replace her blood. 
On the other hand, we have a vastly 
entertaining colour film, shot satisfyingly 
but very conventionally, and are re- 
minded that Truffaut’s original film 
heroes were directors like Alfred Hitch. 
cock and Howard Hawks. But then, even 
in his previous, more definitively 
nouvelle vague films, Truffaut indulged 
in a wholly communicable, lyrical, honest 
sentimentality which was inspired not by 
romantic escapism but by love and 
humanity, and which enlightened even 
his more cynical moments, such as the 
crematorium scene at the end of Jules 
et Jim. This tended to puzzle critics more 
than any of the expected idiosyncracies 
of direction. 


It comes into its own in the present 
film, most notably in the treatment of 
the books themselves, which, as they 
are showered into heaps ready for 
burning, steal the screen (rightly) from 
the live actors. Truffaut employs a huge 
cast of paperbacks and exploits their 
cinegenic qualities to the full, with evo- 
cative and heart-rending close-ups of 
the covers of heaps of well-loved vol- 
umes, and whole-screen shots of indi- 
vidual pages that you are forced to 
start reading even as the creeping 
brown edge of the fire destroys them. 
The final scenes in the book people’s 
camp are also strongly and lovingly sen- 
timental - so much so, after the hard 
and sterile purity of the city, that they 
seem downright whimsical (the pre-war 
British Railways carriage in which they 
live, the upholstery and panelling in- 
tact, even to the strap on the door 
and the watercolour print of the Lake 
District over the seat). But the final 
scene, of the snow falling and the 
book people wandering to and _ fro, 
quietly intaning their chosen books, is 
pure Truffaut, pure film, and pure 
beauty. 

Of the actors, Julie Christie, despite 
her two parts, is subordinate to Oskar 
Werner, who gives an _ exceptionally 
sensitive performance. as the authorita- 
tive but disturbed fireman, probably 
because Truffaut has worked with him 
before and there is no language prob- 
lem between the two. The clipped teu- 
tonic inflexions of his voice are com- 
pletely apt for building up the image 
of a futuristic, English-speaking - but 


not necessarily English - society. Truf- 
faut doesn’t appear to have attempted 
to make Miss Christie act outstandingly; 
instead, he seems to have settled for 
allowing her to do what she is most 
brilliant at: being herself, which she 
manages to do in both parts (and I don’t 
mean this derogatively - it is totally 
successful), despite their contrasts. 
Extravagant and sensuous, with the 
happy, skipping, handbag-swinging walk 
that seems to have been her trade mark 
ever since Billy Liar, she is almost as 
sentimental and endearing as the books 
themselves. 

If the film is seriously flawed - and I 
think it is; I came away from it feeling 
that I’d just missed a great cinematic 
experience - then the fault lies in Truf- 
faut’s understated direction. In this film, 
for the first time in his career, he is 
cautious and he soft-pedals. There are 
several possible reasons for this; the 
difficulty, for instance, of directing a 
film in an alien language. But the main 
cause would seem to be a combination 
of two factors: one, Truffaut's awe at 
finally coming into contact with his 


professional ideal - the commercial film 
- and his consequent diffidence about 
making it too rich, giving his audience 
more than he thinks it can stomach 


after being used to the relatively 
homely fare of Hitchcock and Franken- 
heimer; and two, the not entirely re- 
solved paradox involved in making a 
film of a book about books fighting a 
reaguard action against the cunning 
subliminal persuasion available to mak- 
ers of things like films. 

Thus Truffaut tries two conflicting 
angles of approach, first by seeming to 
invoke the paradox in the opening 
credits, and subsequently by trying to 
play it down and by ignoring, as far as 
possible, the medium in which he is 
working. But the paradox is so inherent 
in the film and its making that it is 
finally not capable of being resolved, 
and the film is consequently irresolute: 
it falls back on delivering its message as 
forcefully as it can - more forcefully 
than it can, in fact, for into the film 
creeps a hint of soapbox evangelism 
which is incapable of being backed up 
by the power of example. 


Robert Peterson 
FOR THE MINORITY 


“The King hungers for territory - therefore we fight.” - Tu Fu 


Our objections to the war 
are making the King angry 
and his Troops uneasy. s 


Not convinced 


that those who have done us no harm 
should starve and burn 


We are suspected 
of ulterior motives 
by some subjects. 


But to be merely unpopular 
in an unpopular country 
is no disgrace, and better that killing 


Of official enemies 
at lower levels 


be done without pride or joy. 


The National Purpose is said to be firm. 


Is said to be firm. 


But are we to fall in line grossly 


Outside the palace 


without thought or question 
if the Flag is crooked? 


When one is guided by conscience only 
there is no other side 
to which one can cross. 


Even so, perhaps we no longer 


belong here. 
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The Nature of Human Conflict - edited 
by Elton McNeil (Prentice-Hall, 56s). 


It is traditional to accuse American 
social science of concentrating on trivia, 
of becoming subservient to governments, 
of abstracted empiricism and a _ host 
of other sins. Wright Mills first arti- 
culated these criticisms and most social 
commentators on the left in Britain 
readily adopted the same line, partly, 
one suspects, because it was an accept- 
able justification for not reading, Ameri- 
can social science. 

In the book published in memory of 
Wright Mills, The New Sociology, there 
was a notable article by Anatol Rapo- 
port which demonstrated that the whole 
criticism is based on a false dichotomy, 
that political subservience and abstracted 
empiricism do not necessarily go to- 
gether. He argued that the latter was 
OMe very necessary ingredient to the 
development of a more mature social 
science, and that the problem of politi- 
cal subservience is quite separate. 
Those who remain unconvinced by 
Rapoport’s argument must surely be 
convinced by his acts. The teach-in 
movement and the less spectacular but 
‘more permanent peace research devel- 
opments in the US show what a feeble 
criticism the traditional one has been. 
(Even Parsons, supposedly the arch- 
conservative of sociological theory, has 
come out publicly against the war in 
Vietnam.) Whilst we have been bitchily 
snapping at all products of American 
social science, they have seen fit to do 
some homework. 

The book under review is witness not 
only to the political commitment of 
individual social scientists and the 
autonomy of the social sciences in gen- 
eral, but also to the considerable amount 
of effort that is being put into the 
rational study of the largest problems 
that face man today. The criticism of 
concentrating on trivia just will not 
wear. 

The Nature of Human Conflict is im- 
pressive in its scope and sobering in its 
conclusions. It consists of fifteen essays 
from some of the best social scientists 
of our generation, each writing on the 
possible contribution of their own par- 
ticular discipline to the problem of 
war. Some of the disciplines are tradi- 
tional ones like economics and psychol- 
ogy; others are so-called mutant disci- 
plines like game theory and operational 
research. It is published from the Cen- 
tre for Research on Conflict Resolution, 
which was established in 1959 and has 
probably published more __ scientific 
literature on the problem of human con- 
flict than any other group. ; 

The problem of human conflict is vast, 
and no-one is more aware than these 
authors that the social sciences are 
ill-equipped and that their first efforts 
were fumbling and inept. They can only 
hope, along with the rest of us, that 
the challenge will be met by significant 
advances in theory and method. Some 
of the contributions are frankly disap- 
pointing, but it seems that the reason 
is not a failure of imagination but an 
indication that these particular ap- 
proaches might not be so relevant to 
the problem of war. I refer to psychology 
and to anthropology. 

The chapter on the psychology of human 
conflict did not seem to say much that 
has not been said elsewhere. Neverthe- 
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THEORIES OF CONFLICT 


less, a section on the self-fulfilling 
prophecy in human affairs is useful and 
necessary. The usual example on the 
interpersonal level is the bar-room drunk 
who accuses others of trying to start a 
fight with him, and by his accusations, 
actually starts a fight. He soon elicits 
the aggression that he had imagined, 
and this general principle can be applied 
to international interaction as well. 

It is a pity that the problems of general- 
isation from one level of analysis to 
another received no discussion in this 
chapter or in any other part of the 
book. The application of psychological 
examples, for instance, to the level of 
international interaction is both a 
dangerous and an extremely fruitful 
procedure. A codification of the pros and 
cons of such analogies would be invalu- 
able in clearing up the confusions that 
otherwise inevitably occur. 

Perhaps in the long run, psychology can 
contribute the least of all the social 
sciences, though its present state of 
comparative sophistication (unlike soci- 
ology or politics) might lead one to 
unwarranted concentration within this 
field. This is a constant problem, still 
more apparent at a broader level. Be- 
cause of the greater development of the 
physical sciences they have tended to 
provide the focus for disarmament 
negotiations, with a consequent em- 
phasis on the hardware aspects of the 
problem and a complete neglect of the 
human aspects. Such an unwarranted 
use of the natural sciences has not sur- 
prisingly led to a stalemate. 

The problem of which disciplines are 
the most important will only be sorted 
out as more work is done. There is 
good reason to compare peace research 
with the development of medicine, 
which started off in a similar way and 
with analogous objectives. The end pro. 
duct was a discipline quite different 
from its forebears, and the new mutant 
disciplines may well be evidence of 
ena developments in the conflict 
eld. 

Now to a more detailed discussion of 
some of the chapters. 

Those who argue that it is the nature 
of man that causes war and that we 
will continue to have wars until there 
is a fundamental change in individual 
characters would do well to read the 
chapter by McNeil on the nature of 
aggression. Here he gives convincing 
experimental evidence of the mutability 
of so-called instinct; but then some re- 
flection on the nature of household 
pets ‘would show the same - that cats, 
dogs, mice and budgerigars can live 
quite happily together. And if them, 
sae human beings are also mut- 
able. 

The section on the social psychology of 
wars by Withey and Katz, is perhaps 
the most rewarding. It contains a wealth 
of important information and withstands 
several careful readings, and it does not 
suffer by stating the obvious; it is often 
the obvious that we are least aware of. 
A bare statement like “ national struc- 
ture is one major determinant of war” 
deserves thought. However, the authors’ 
main consideration is of the processes 
that enable a social system to engage 
in wars and the processes that are re- 
sponsible for the system moving from 
peace to war - and these are quite 
separate phenomena. The authors dis- 
tinguish three types of war - those re- 
stricted to small sectors of the popula- 
tion such as professional soldiers, those 
involving the whole population and those 
that are purely technological (i.e. nu- 
clear war). Each type requires a different 
kind of acquiescence on the part of the 
people, and it is the plain non-involve- 
ment of the people that makes nuclear 
war so terrifying and so possible. 

The sociology of human conflict is al- 
ways an embarrassing subject in 
academic circles. The plain fact is that 
there is no sociology of conflict - not 
since the social philosophy of Marx 
and Simmel anyway. The chapter by 
Angell is consequently rather empty; 
the crux of his contribution is a fifteen- 
fold typology which shows no great 
insight, and the rest of the chapter is 
spent explaining the absence of a soci- 
ology of conflict. 

David Singer is a political scientist who 


concentrates on international relations.: 


He is very jealous of his fleld and 


bemoans the imperialism of other be- 
havioural sciences that are rapidly tak 
ing it over. Such an attitude would be 
justified if international relations had 
anything to offer, but my own admittedly 
brief scanning ot the field revealed that 
the vast bulk of the literature is uni- 
formly turgid and purely descriptive 
right up to the late fifties. 

Singer’s attitude is all the more incom- 
prenensible when one realises that he 
is not a typical international relations 
expert, but rather a very gifted innova- 
tor, full of exciting and profitable ap- 
proaches. 

fhe history of wars can be studied in 
many different ways, but until recently 
it was monopolised by historians. Now 
others are moving in. Compared with the 
Possibilities of social science techniques, 
the post-hoc-factum rationalisation typi- 
cal of the historical method 1s increas- 
ingly being discredited. The Stanford 
Studies in International Conflict and 
Integration have made a speciality of 
the objective study of wars, using only 
official archives as data and submitting 
it to content analysis by computer. 
They manage to quantify such factors as 
perceived hostility, and demonstrate that 
tor World War I, the perception of 
hostility directed against nations was 
double the perception of hostility direc- 
ted by nations. In other words, every 
nation saw itself as the aggrieved party. 
If each party believed that there was a 
conspiracy against them and acted on 
this assumption, it inevitably produced 
the subjective belief in reality: the 
self-fulfilling prophecy again. It is argued 
that in 1914 Austria-Hungary intended 
to have a war with Serbia, but that 
the subjective perception of hostility by 
all parties precipitated a much larger 
bloodbath. 

This is only given as an example of the 
sort of historical analysis that is now 
possible. It is only by the use of such 
methods that international relations or 
history can start to aproach the predic- 
tive powers characteristic of the natural 
sciences. 

The chapter on the economics of human 
conflict is by Kenneth Boulding, one of 
the most creative minds in peace re- 
search as well as a very distinguished 
economist. The problem with his subject 
for non-economists is to relate economic 
concepts to other concepts in the social 
sciences. The two cultures problem 
seems to be much closer to our doorstep 
than we readily suppose. 

It is obvious that economics, being a 
study of peaceful conflict over scarce 
goods, has much to offer to the study 
of conflict in a wider sphere. Yet the 
difficulties of building a unified science 
of human conflict are innumerable. The 
sociologist will read such books as 
Boulding’s Conflict and Defence, which 
is largely derived from the economic 
theory of oligopoly, and then find that 
he cannot specify its meaning within 
his own field. No doubt the economist 
encounters difficulties in the opposite 
direction. 

All these difficulties must have convinced 
the reader that the social sciences have 
evolved with characteristics that ill-suit 
them for the task at hand. The special- 
isation and consistency that has been 
obtained within each branch has been at 
the expense of overall integration. Re- 
cently a number of men have broken 
away from the traditional approaches to 
cultivate the apparently more fertile 
ground of some of the mutant disciplines. 
Anatol Rapoport, an expert in at least 
five fields, is a past-master at such ex- 
plorations. His current intellectual pas- 
sion is game theory and his chapter on 
this subject is the clearest exposition I 
have seen of the uses and abuses of the 
subject. 

Rapoport’s main point is that game 
theory is a branch of mathematics which, 
given certain assumptions, has limited 
application in the field of human con- 
flict. It is this point that forms the basis 
of his most erudite exposé of the misuse 
of game theory by strategists, especially 
in Strategy and Conscience. The greatest 
use of the game-theoretic approach is 
as a conceptual device for the formalisa- 
tion of conflict situations. As such it is 
invaluable, but to become conversant 
with the theory of games in all its com- 
plexity is a considerable intellectual 
investment, and I for one remain to be 


convinced of the rewards for such an 
investment. I suspect that Rapoport’s 
latest book on the “ Prisoner’s Dilem- 
ma” might resolve some of these 
doubts. 

Another mutant discipline is world law. 
The naive dismissal of the possibility of 
world law in the absence of world gov- 
ernment seemed to hold water until I 
read this chapter. Richard Falk distin- 
guishes two types of legal system - the 
vertical type that implies a sovereign 
authority and the horizontal type which 
requires only that nations communicate 
with each other. Law is merely the 
ritual and method by which the values of 
a society are preserved and promoted. 
The question then is - given the inter- 
national system in which there do not 
appear to be any universally agreed 
values, where does law fit in? 

Falk maintains that the horizontal law 
is effective in providing a highly arti- 
culated procedure for the assertion and 
refutation of national claims. The ob- 
vious example here is the exchange be- 
tween Russia and America in the UN 
over Cuba. Another point is that_hori- 
zontal law provides the only efficient 
termination procedure for wars. So world 
law is the only efficient form of inter- 
national communication, and bodies such 
as the UN are important for this alone. 
This point is extended in another chap- 
ter on decision theory, in which the 
UN is seen as important not so much 
for resolving conflicts as for providing 
an arena for conflict, thus keeping it 
within some sort of controls. 

The last mutant discipline to be con- 
sidered is general systems theory. This 
provides a sort of Martian view of 
human conflict, bereft of any value judg- 
ments and consisting of large abstrac- 
tions. Perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
ponent of this aproach was the English 
meteorologist, Richardson. In one of his 
studies he plotted the occurrence of 
violent death on a logarithmic scale, 
so that a single murder scored one, the 
two world wars scored six and a nuclear 
war involving total annihilation would 
score seven. He then looked for large 
scale factors that coincided with high 
death scores and concluded that arms 
races cause wars. 

This finding is of course both naive 
and to some tautologous, yet as a new 
approach to the study of conflict it 
was an incredible insight. Boulding and 
Rapoport have used this approach in 
much of their work. They refer to the 
general properties of systems - conflict 
becomes the property of a system lack- 
ing in internal integration. 

Operational research is a more special- 
ised offspring from this general ap- 
proach, and it has had evil connotations 
in the past. Blackett and others did 
operational research on blanket bombing 
of German cities. The technique basically 
is to scrap all preconceptions and ana- 
lyse processes in input-output terms. 
The relation to cybernetics is close, but 
perhaps Boulding sums it up when he 
says that general systems is a point of 
view. It is a strategy of inquiry designed 
to see the wood rather than the trees. 
Nothing could be more germane to the 
understanding of human conflict. 

The book ends with a section on the 
American peace movement by Donald 
Keys, executive director of SANE, It 
consists of a loose description of devel- 
opments over the last ten years. His 
point about peace action is that it must 
fulfil two contradictory aims . it must 
advocate ideas that are radical enough 
to seek significant changes in govern- 
ment policy, yet it must also advocate 
ideas that are acceptable to a large 
section of the population if they are 
ever going to have any effect. This 
seems to involve several value judg- 
ments that are acceptable to the political 
position of SANE, but would not en- 
counter much support from more “ radi- 
cal’”’ groups. 

Keys asserts that peace research put 
reality, authenticity and acceptability 
into the goals of peace action. It pro- 
vides information where only sentiment 
existed. He warns against research be- 
coming a refuge from action. In fact 
it is all very sensible. No person actively 
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Fitteen hundred men, women and children from the village of Vaini in 


Uttar Pradesh state in India are constructing a mile-long bank of 
earth to catch the rainwater from a hill-stream for irrigation purposes. 
The work also provides relief in terms of labour wages to the hard-hit 


population. 


Vietnam unreal in 
Australian elections 


A correspondent writes: Gallup Poll re- 
sults published four days after the Aus- 
tralian elections give some explanation 
as to why the Liberal-Country Party 
alliance was returned to power with an 
increased majority on November 25. 
People were asked what issues were 
most important to them in deciding 
how they would vote, and hospitals, 
pensions, education, wages were con- 
sidered important by far more voters 
than the war in Vietnam. Twenty-three 
percent thought conscription an import- 
ant issue; 21% believed the war itself 
important enough to influence their 
vote (which way?). Over 50%, in con- 
trast, believed hospital benefit rates the 
most important issue. 

If you exclude the non-democracy of 
South Korea, Australia is America’s 
chief ally in Vietnam. All political par- 
ties said the war was the main election 
issue, and Mr Holt, the prime minister, 
has said election results confirmed the 
popularity of his foreign policy, which 
he summed up in the immortal words, 
“All the Way with LBJ.” Four-and-a- 
half thousand Australian soldiers are 
in Vietnam, more are to be sent, and 
selective conscription was introduced 


last year. Conscientious objectors have- 


received a certain amount of publicity, 
especially Bill White, the young school- 
teacher who was carried from his house 
to Holdsworthy Military Prison only two 
days before the election, in the arms of 
four or five huge and hideous police- 
men. It is difficult, therefore, to under- 
stand why less than a quarter of the 
electorate considered the war an im- 
portant issue. 

Perhaps the reasons include the follow- 
ing: 

1. Australia, of course, has never had a 
war on her own soil; and the words 
“the nation is at war” do not by them. 
selves affect the imagination of the 
voter. The war is a long, long way away. 
2. Partly because Australia’s role is a 


subordinate one, most front-page news 
of the war concerns American action, 
American decisions. Casualty lists are 
so far small, and don’t hit the front 
page. Photos of Australians in Vietnam 
rarely show them at war: usually they 
show such things as soldiers chatting 
to groups of Vietnamese children. The 
average voter feels probably that the 
nation is not really at war at all; and 
this feeling would be confirmed by the 
brutal expediency of the reasons given 
by Mr Holt for introducing conscription. 
Conscription is necessary (he says) for no 
other reason than to ensure the future 
friendship of America. In future Austra- 
lia may be attacked and will then need 
friends. The inference seems to be that 
ahs war is America’s war, not Austra- 
ia’s. 

3. So far not many families have been 
affected by the conscription ballots. 

4. The peace movement in Australia 
was practically non-existent until last 
year. It has grown rapidly, but has not 
so far had much effect on the thinking 
of more than a small minority. 

5. No newspaper in the country sup- 
ports or even pretends to support the 
Australian Labour Party. While most 
papers agreed with the politicians that 
Vietnam was the chief election issue, 
they tended to represent the choice of 
war (as against abolition of conscrip- 
tion and de-escalation) as a sort of safe, 
conservative choice, and moves towards 
peace as somehow dangerous. (Who 
knows where that will lead?) 

A neighbour said after the election, 
“ Now we can go ahead,” meaning, haz- 
ily: Go ahead with economic develop- 
ment, go ahead with increasing pros- 
perity, go ahead with the war - as if 
it were all part of a comfortable pat- 
tern, the distant war just a small but 
necessary bit of mosaic in the pattern of 
affluence and progress. Perhaps in the 
short run that is what it really is for 
Australia. 
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BETTY PILKINGTON’S UN COMMENTARY 


Another non-vote 


on China 


The United Nations’ fully-expected 
failure - for the seventeenth time - to 
seat Peking may have  reconvinced 
Washington that this organisation is 
occassionally worth its weight in gold, 
as far as foreign-policy projection is 
concerned; but it has at the same time 
clearly damaged any (admittedly fee- 
ble) chances for nuclear disarmament 
and, in fact, for any forward movement 
affecting the peace of the world. 

The vote on the substantive issue - that 
is to seat China and oust Taiwan - was 
46 in favour, 57 against, with 17 absten- 
tions. But the figures tell only the sur- 
face story; dig a few inches down and 
you will find a mixture of frustration and 
guilt among a number of delegations 
who are fully conscious of the fact that 
their votes only postponed a_ solution 
that will have to come if the UN is to 
continue as anything more than a multi- 
lateral aid-dispenser jollied up by an 
almost endless succession of diplomatic 
receptions. Yet, by means of all kinds 
of quid pro quo arrangements, the votes 
not only on the substantive issue but on 
the prior US procedural resolution 
holding that Peking must get a two- 
thirds majority to be seated (the vote 
here was 6648-7) added up to what a 
“ gratified” United States saw as noth- 
ing but a victory. 

From 1961 until now the China debate 
has revolved around only these two 
resolutions - it was in that year that 
the United States, seeing that it no 
longer had the votes to keep the China 
issue off the agenda, did a complete 
about-face and introduced the notion 
that the China-representation issue 
was indeed so “important” as to re- 
quire a two-thirds majority for adop- 
tion. Just why something that didn’t 
even deserve the Assembly’s attention at 
one point should, some months later, 
demand the highest consideration has 
never been explained by Washington, 
and the US has managed to push its 
point by a purely semantic device that 
both confuses and divides. 

Nobody who has backed Peking’s entry 
all these years regards the China issue 
as anything but important - in the full 
diplomatic, social, and political sense of 
the word. But to superimpose this con- 
notation of the word onto the purely 
procedural or technical application of 
“important” as outlined in Article 18 
of the Charter is to distort the meaning 
of the document. Article 18, in enumer- 
ating the kinds of questions demanding 
a two-thirds vote clearly lists “ admis- 
sion of new members” but, since China 
was a charter member of the UN, it is 
a bit difficult to make that shoe fit. 

The question is clearly one of “repre. 
sentation” and, even more specifically, 
it is one of credentials: whose creden- 
tials (that is, Taiwan’s or Peking’s) 
come from the political entity known 
as China? And while the United States 
dislikes to be reminded of the fact, 
it is quite true that the 1960 vote seat- 
ing the Kasavubu rather than the 
Lumumba delegation was taken with the 
tacit understanding that a simple major- 
ity sufficed. This, most observers agree, 
is the best single precedent for proce- 
dure on the China issue - since in both 
cases two separate delegations, both 
claiming sovereignty over a given area, 
were competing for a single seat. 

This year, however, the 1961-65 pattern 
underwent a slight and_ superficial 
change. Italy, one of Washington's 
several allies, who reportedly felt a 
certain restlessness over a repetition of 
“the same old two-resolution debate,” 
got agreement from the United States 
on the introduction of a resolution ask- 
ing that an ad hoc committee be given 
the task of “exploring and studying 
the situation in all its aspects.” 

Reliable sources say that this was as 
far as Washington wanted anything to 
go; and since this was obviously nothing 
but a delaying action it had the triple 
effect of (a) satisfying the Italians, (b) 
comforting the Americans by assuring 
allied support for the US proposal and 
(c) undermining what a few days later 
became a Canadian suggestion for a 
solution that would give Security Coun- 
cil and Assembly seats to Peking and 
retain an Assembly seat for Taiwan at 
the same time. It was assumed when the 
Italian resolution was first tabled that 
it might get something like the vote 


that Washington’s procedural proposal 
would earn, but the truth seems to be 
that the US put not an ounce of effort 
behind the resolution and was therefore 
not disturbed over the massacre it suf- 
fered (62-34-25). 


Canada refused to give her proposal a 
“two-China” label and stopped short 
of tabling it as a formal] resolution be- 
cause she felt that it probably would 
not gather a simple majority. But the 
Canadian delegation made no secret of 
their resentment that what the Italians 
had proposed was essentially what Otta- 
wa proposed sixteen years ago; it comes, 
said they, a little bit too late. Delega- 
tions seriously interested in correcting 
the configuration within the member- 
ship could never have any sizeable inter- 
est in a two-China approach or anything 
resembling it, since it’s unacceptable to 
“both” sides - and while Peking holds 
it unacceptable it has little realistic 
applicability. 

All in all, then, in the tabled moves and 
the untabled ones, there was no forward 
motion on the biggest political an- 
achronism in UN history. Had\it done 
even so little as to set the stage for 
a more intelligent turn in 1967 it would 
have done something, but as of now the 
vacuum is as real and the negativism as 
disconcerting as at any point in the 
past five years and the deadlock on 
critical and universal issues unbroken. 
Peking puts 95% of the blame on the 
United States and the events of the 
past week would seem to bear this out. 


Canadian 
peace caravan 


Gary Moffat writes from Ontario: Dur- 
ing last summer, a home-made trailer 
toured Ontario as part of a public edu- 
cation project sponsored by the Toronto 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and 
the Toronto Peace Centre. Four sheets 
of plyboard were attached to the trailer 
by hinges, so that they lay flat while 
being transported and stood erect (fast- 
ened by latches at the top) when parked. 
By hooking posters to the plyboard out- 
lining our stand on the war in Viet- 
nam, the need for general disarmament 
and related matters, we were thus able 
to present to the general public a more 
extensive outline of our position than a 
leaflet could have done. At least one 
person would stand by the display to 
hand out leaflets and engage in conver- 
ae with passersby wherever poss- 
ible. 

The main purpose of the experiment was 
to establish direct, person-to-person con- 
tact with the public. This is obviously 
not possible through public meetings, 
which the public will not attend, or 
demonstrations, in which the peace sup- 
porters are bunched together. Aside from 
peace booths at a few of the autumn 
fairs, this marked the first such attempt 
in Ontario. 

The caravan visited a total of twenty 
communities, six university campuses 
and two labour festivals; 16,000 leaflets 
were distributed, and hundreds of peo- 
ple stopped to look at the display. The 
total cost, including construction of the 
trailer and car expenses as well as 
literature, was about $600. We had 
hoped to undertake a more ambitious 
programme, but failure of full-time 
volunteers to materialise forced us to 
limit activities to weekends and portions 
of vacations. The only trouble encount- 
ered with authorities was at Grand 
Bend, a summer resort town where teen- 
age riots are not uncommon; and the 
University of Western Ontario, whose 
authorities took the stand that we were 
trespassing on private property. Vary- 
ing periods were spent in the localities, 
ranging from four days on a main street 
parking lot in the industrial city of 
St Catharines to an hour at a parking 
meter in some of the smaller localities. 

It is impossible to measure the effective- 
ness of such a project, especially inas- 
much as people become interested in 
the peace movement, not through one 
contact, but through a series of contacts. 
We feel that we got enough people talk. 
ing to us and to each other to make the 
effort worthwhile, and hope to continue 
next summer. 
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However fairly a play tries to stick to 
the known facts, human exposition is its 
business and interpretation its privi- 
lege. Often emotion tends to over-rule 
logic because there is no judge to keep 
reminding us, the jury-audience, that 
this can cloud our judgment. In The 
Silence Of Lee Harvey Oswald by 
Michael Hastings, at the Hampstead 
Theatre Club, we are presented, in al- 
ternating scenes, with facts and fiction- 
alised facts. 

As the two Mrs Oswalds, mother and 
wife, are interrogated in the words al- 
ready recorded in the Warren Report, 
we watch and listen like a jury that 
has no chance of affecting the verdict. 
But in the powerful domestic scenes, 
written by Mr Hastings in an attempt 
to recreate Oswald’s past, our reactions 
return to those of the conventional 
theatre. Even if we can’t love him as 
much, we want to understand Oswald 
more than we feel we understand the 
man he is reputed to have killed. 


Chris Gilmore 


MURDERER OR MARTYR? 


Oswald was almost “autistic” in his 
mental self-enclosure, so this is not easy. 
He had withdrawn long ago into a book- 
bound world of ideologies, having read 
a great deal of philosophy, politics, reli- 
gion and psychology. A searing eye for 
the shallow falseness beneath every- 
thing that glitters made him ashamed of 
the American way of life. He despised 
capitalism while whining about his own 
lack of funds. 

Subsequently, he also became disillu- 
sioned with Russia after he had been 
refused citizenship there. He attempted 
suicide. Back in America with his Rus- 
sian-born wife, Marina, and a_ baby 
daughter, he hungered for attention 
which, because it was always unsatis- 
factory, soon grew into a greed for 
fame. He seems earlier to have tried 
to kill General Walker. Often he beats 
his wife, and in one rage says that 
in the event of war he would kill any 
American who put on the uniform. 
Despite his deep reading. he lacked self- 


Dave Kennard 


Jam Today 


The biggest difference, musically, be- 
tween the blues and jazz, is in their 
timing, in their approach to rhythm. 
In the blues rhythm is simply and clear- 
ly stated, with little adornment or syn- 
copation. The history of jazz has been 
one of increasing rhythmic awareness 
and subtlety. Hence the greater popular- 
ity of blues with fans of pop and folk 
music, whose sense of timing is rela- 
tively primitive. Hence also the danger 
of putting jazzmen and bluesmen to 
play together. 

Norman Granz has been promoting 
“ Jazz at the Philharmonic” concerts for 
over twenty years. Granz’s basic prem- 
ise, that jazz is jazz and stylistic differ- 
ences are superficial and eradicable, has 
been validated on occasions, especially 
when the musicians concerned had 
known intimately the great “jam ses- 
sion” era of jazz, an era that met its 
death at those ultimate jam _ sessions 
that produced bebop. ’ 
This year Granz has taken his premise 
a little too literally. With nine_top 
jazz musicians he has placed T Bone 
Walker, a blues guitarist and singer 
who has, admittedly, recorded with 
Barney Kessell, but for all that is basic- 
ally a bluesman. The result for four 
numbers - more than was alloted to any 
other musician - was frankly disastrous 
at the first concert of this British JATP 
tour. With Zoot Sims, James Moody, 
Dizzy Gillespie and Clark Terry behind 
him, it was not Walker’s overamplified 
chords on the guitar, nor the clichés 
in his lyrics and stage manner, but the 
rigid doggedness of his timing that 
clashed so terribly with the other play- 
ers. 

There were, however, at least two beau- 
tiful moments in the concert. Ironically 
for Granz’s philosophy, these occurred 
when there were fewest musicians play- 
ing. The first came with Dizzy Gillespie 
who confined his rhythm section to 


drums and bass only (Louis Bellson and 
Bob Cranshaw) and presented his own 
“Tin Tin Deo.” The piece, based on 
the latin rhythms beloved of Gillespie 
(Louis Bellson played his extrovert two- 
bass-drum kit with his hands), and prac- 
tically free of chord changes, established 
the first complete contact of the con- 
cert between the stage and the audience. 
Or so I felt. Quiet, thoughtful notes 
from Gillespie (no clowning ‘at all this 
evening) against a rippling percussive 
background. 

The contact disappeared, but returned 
in the second half with the oldest musi- 
cian ‘on the show, Coleman Hawkins. 
At 62, Hawkins is to the tenor saxo- 
phone what Louis Armstrong is to trum- 
pet. But historical significance does not 
guarantee present ability. It scarcely 
prepared me for the dramatic effect of 
his performance. I am not a fan of the 
lush, amorphous sound with which I 
associated Hawkins, but the force with 
which he played an unaccompanied 
“September Song” out of tempo just 
knocked me out. The intensity was 
heightened in the way the pianist Teddy 
Wilson (whose own performance just 
lacked the pulse that gave so many 
Billie Holiday recordings part of their 
flavour), Cranshaw and Bellson began 
with Hawkins, but stopped as they real- 
ised what was happening. Accompani- 
ment would have been superfluous. 
From the Royal Festival Hall to the 
National Film Theatre next door, where 
this year’s London Film Festival has 
included an excellent jazz film. It 
featured such musicians as Don Cherry, 
Steve Lacey, pianist Mal Waldron and 
Annie Ross, some talking about their 
music, all playing (or singing) it, at the 
Bologna Jazz Festival. Notes For a 
Film on Jazz, by Gianni Amico, runs 
about 20 minutes, and would be an ideal 
pera te any jazz society if they could 
get it. 


knowledge. He was painfully puzzled by 
himself and, like so many who can’t 
find a relationship to reality, he plumbed 
the depths of his own being, courting 
destruction. By the end of the play, 
assessing Oswald's character three years 
after his death, we understand more 
but know as little as before. 

Because Oswald himself is so opaque, 
the other characters have a_ greater 
chance to show themselves. Marina is 
limited by the language barrier, so the 
roundest character becomes Mrs Oswald, 
senior. She is a chatterbox but shrewd 
on the worldly level, charming on the 
personal. She clucks and croons round 
her son. After all, they slept in the same 
bed till he was ten. She constantly re- 
minds him how good she is for him, 
how she brings him peace. Oswald tries 
to obliterate her influence, to escape, 
but she pursues with her holiday-camp 
running commentary, indoctrinating con- 
stant happiness. 

Finding her amusing, we forgive her 
possessiveness. There is no mention of 
her background or her husband, so it 
is difficult to condemn her on this show- 
ing. But condemn her we surely must. 
In one scene, when Marina was living 
away from Oswald, his mother boasts 
how she waited in her car al] day just 
to see with whom Marina returned home. 
While consciously, perhaps, only mean- 
ing kindness, the affectionate emascula- 
tion of Oswald continues, sweetly, but 
relentlessly. Happily nagging his con- 
flicts to the point of fission, she splits 
him into open civil war. 

Torn between capitalism and commun- 
ism, mother and wife, family and alone- 
ness, ideas and ideals; no wonder he 
ran away from Mom to Mother Russia 
where he expected the state to care. No 
wonder either, that he later joined the 
“Fair Play For Cuba” movement. The 
Cuban situation was his own schizo- 
phrenia writ large, the world’s own cold 
civil war about to blow up. Likewise, 
Oswald and his mother jointly could be 
said to represent some of the dangers, 
enlarged to tragic proportions, brewing 


beneath a materialistic, matriarchal 
society. 
There is an escalation of scapegoats 


here. Mother “kills” her son's spirit; 
son defects into Marxism (misnamed 
communism by vengeful Americans); 
Lee “ kills ” Kennedy or at least a police- 
man (the Law, like soldiers, wears uni- 
form); Ruby conveniently kills Oswald 
in public with or without explicit permis- 
sion from authority and has been in 
prison, untried ever since. Thus Oswald 
was posthumously made the universal 
scapegoat for everybody’s deficiencies. 
Mom, meanwhile, still advertises her 
son’s innocence of Kennedy’s blood. He 
was no assassin, she maintains, but a 
martyr. Reward: she calls herself one 
of the mothers of history and grows rich 
on her memories. 

Having got used to the actors, we are 
then treated to the shock of watching 
newsreel extracts shown on the white 
wall of the all-purpose set. Fact and 
fiction mingle as we listen to the still 
living characters speak for themselves. 
This is theatre at its most immediate 
and, to my knowledge, quite unprece- 
dented. All the more praise then to the 


cast, especially the women. Exceptional 
acting from Bessie Love as the mother 
and Sarah Miles as the long-suffering 
wife. Alan Dobie as Oswald is taut and 
trigger-sad but, understandably, rather 
blank. 

I think the author is at fault here for 
selecting too few moods to demonstrate, 
even imaginatively, Oswald’s complex 
character. For example, when arrested, 
the real Lee showed a buoyant defiance 
and quickness of response that came as 
some surprise after watching Mr Dobie’s 
strong but limited performance. This 
apart, let me praise Michael Hastings 
for succeeding to such an extent in what, 
in less talented hands, might have been 
an embarrassing experience. 

And finally, much praise also to Peter 
Coe as director who, using the whole 
building, gave us a most exciting and 
moving production. I am glad to say 
that his earlier production in this series, 
In the Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
which I recommended at the time, has 
at last, after over ten applications, been 
granted a public licence. It will soon 
be on show at the Fortune Theatre. Like- 
wise, The Silence of Lee Harvey Oswald 
deserves the widest possible audience. 


Theories of conflict 


from page 6 


engaged in avoiding war would deny 
that we are both ignorant and powerless. 
There are two fronts to this battle and 
we can only hope to succeed if we 
form an alliance between action and 
research. Such an alliance can produce 
a much more positive peace movement. 
In Britain there is a large gap between 
the two - what serious book produced 
by a section of the academic world would 
stoop from its ivory tower to include a 
contribution from Peggy Duff, for in- 
stance? 


So this is an important book. It breaks 
through many of the traditional thought 
barriers of academic life. It does not 
suffer from small-mindedness. There is 
no attempt at premature closure of 
ideas, no attempt to exclude possible 
approaches to the problem. I do think, 
however, that there is one striking 
failure of imagination. The processes of 
conflict and integration are so much 
part of each other that it is doubtful 
whether one can adequately discuss the 
nature of human conflict in the absence 
of integrational aspects too. Boulding is 
not being perversely paradoxical when 
he maintains elsewhere that peace is a 
property of conflict situations. So far 
the social sciences have done precious 
little about the threat of annihilation. 
At the same time it is only the social 
sciences that can produce any of the 
possible answers. And it is yet another 
problem to implement any of the an- 
swers. This book is both an apology and 
a promise; as such it deserves a wide 
public. 

Robin Jenkins graduated in sociology; 
he is doing a PhD in conflict studies at 
Lancaster University, and work at the 
Peace Research Centre, Lancaster. 


Psychoanalysis and semantics from page 3 


analytical treatment, experiences which he _ points 
out, are felt with tremendous intensity. He adds: 
“It would seem likely that an explanation of 
what makes it impossible to actualise a potential 
experience awaits resolution of the question as to 
what makes it possible.” 
Yet, in a sense, this question has already ~ been 
answered, elsewhere in this book, and by the German 
poet and satirist, Karl Kraus, a contemporary of 
Freud’s, who wrote: “ Language is the divining rod 
which discovers the wells of thought.” The task for 
psychoanalysis now, ‘therefore, is to discover new 
words which will illuminate experience. 
The opening paragraph of Psychoanalysis Observed 
recalls that when the book was first mooted, it was to 
‘have for its title Objections to Psychoanalysis. It 
was to have ‘been one in the “ objections” series, 
now famous as a platform from which Anglicans, 
Catholics, and humanists have aired some of their 
more unconventional views. For various reasons, the 
proposed “objections” title did not survive. 
But perhaps it could be revived and at some time 
in the future the same four authors asked to write 
on the following problem, an area of experience 
which certainly needs illuminating. In An Approach to 


Human Ethology (Behavioural Science, Vol 2, 1987), - 


Claire and W. M. S. Russell formulate a particular des- 
cription of an aspect of human behaviour. Early 
exposure to prolonged or intense hostility within the 
family group will cause those who are exposed to 
it to adopt, basically, one of two mechanisms of 
defence, either of which may carry over into adult 
life: cynicism, where the parents’ ‘hostile mood ‘is 
adopted, and idealism, where the memory of it is 
heavily repressed. 

The cynic is one who shuts out recognition of his own 
hurt feelings, and metes out the same hostile treat- 
ment to others; in contrast, the idealist perpetuates 
the memories of early terror. Consequently, the 
idealist will not, and dare not, acknowledge the 
fact that some people in life are as bad as they are. 


What happens as a result of all this is that the 
idealists live out idealistic lives in constant danger 
of being killed off by cynics, particularly by cynics 
masquerading as idealists. History reveals it: the 
Girondins in France, the Mensheviks in_ Russia, 
Socialists in Communist countries (e.g. Hungary), 
all were deceived in their time and completely over- 
whelmed. So, how. does one put a stop to this self- 
perpetuating spiral? 

Extreme cynics, the Russells say, are somewhat 
hopeless cases in the ight of existing psychoanalytical 


methods. (One cannot help wondering: if Freud had 
managed to put Hitler on the psychiatric couch, who 
would have come off worst?) But the Russells do con- 
sider the idealist to be a necessary case for treat- 
ment; his contribution to the progress of man has 
been seriously limited by his unbounded capacity 
for being deceived, utilised, and murdered by the 
cynic. They conclude: 


“If the cynics have contributed countless crimes, 
the idealists have imparted innumerable follies 
to human history. It is of extreme urgency to 
understand their particular neurosis.” (My italics.) 


Here we have it then: the two most influential 
groups in life cannot be reached by psychoanalysis. 
The cynics, who seem to need it most, won’t have 
anything to do with it; and the idealists, some of 
whom invented it, don’t think they need it. So in 
these circumstances, how can psychoanalysis enable, 
not individuals, but the race to survive? Again, we 
need new words which will illuminate experience; 
let there be light! 


Keith Pople teaches..mathematics in .a Leicester 
grammar ‘school. He is editing an anthology of, the 
works of Kierkegaard. ¢ 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series, Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverta to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Coming events 


AMERICANS IN LONDON protest War in Viet- 
nam, 10 December. See Diary item. 


Personal 


CAMDEN Cmttee 100/provos. ‘‘ Like cats are 
where it’s at.’’ 56 Chalk Farm Road, NWI. 


DAILY HELP. What a godsend a daily help. 
What a godsend a daily copper to Destitute 
Childrens Fund. Box gladly sent. War on Want, 
London W5. 


DUPLICATING, professional typing (mss/tape 
transcriptions), shorthand, official conference 
reporting, translating etc. Mabel Eyles and 
Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern Barnet, 
London N11. ENT 3324. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resist- 
ers’ International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


FREE TEA AND BISCUITS for Wednesday 
evening voluntary helpers at Peace News 
(6 - 9 pm) and Thursday (day). 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London Nil. TER 4473. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc, 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
§ Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


CLEO LAINE 


sings Carols for Everyone with the 
Handel Opera Society Chorus and 
Chandos Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Farncombe, and joins with 
Aldermen and Councillors of the 
London Borough of Camden in a 
performance of Malcolm Arnold’s 
Toy Symphony at the Town Hall, 
Euston Road, NW1, Tuesday, De- 
cember 13 at 7.30 pm. Tickets 5s 
up from the Box Office. BRU 2060. 


RHODESIA/SOUTH AFRICA 
Come to the first meeting of 
Westminster Anti-Apartheid 


RONALD SEGAL 


Thursday 15 December 8 pm, Caxton 
Halt SW1, (St James Park Tube) 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 
Carol Party 


3.30 pm Sunday 11 December, Weigh 
House Church Hall, Binney Street (op- 
posite Selfridges) 


now available 


HOUSMANS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Peace Diary 1967 


in two editions - a page for each day 
8s 6d (post 8d) 


or two pages for a week 

5s (post 6d) 

Easier-to-read layout * 64-page world 
peace directory * 16-page world maps 
in colour * address and cash account 
sections, and much other information. 
Attractive leathercloth binding in various 
colours 

QUANTITY RATES 

8s 6d edition - six for 46s post free 
5s edition - six for 27s 6d post free 


Peace stickers... 

1. Johnson upside down 

2. Vietnam: US troops out and UN 
aid in 

8. Vietnam: keep Britain out 

4. Vietnam: stop bombing, start ne- 
gotiating 

5. Cut the arms bill - not the pay 
packet 

6. Redundancy? - switch spending 
from arms to aid 

7. East of Suez: military bases and 
misery - or disarmament and 
development 

8. Peace on earth and goodwill to all 
men? - stop the war in Vietnam 

ALL at 2s 100 or 17s 6d 1,000 post 

free 

HOUSMANS - Peace News book- 

shop 

5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send small urine sample (free 
containers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley 
Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6é. 


D 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


S December, Friday 
BIRMINGHAM. 5 - 6 pm. Victoria Square (on 
island in front of Council House). Vietnam 
vigil. PVC. 


CARDIFF. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Charles Street. Open forum: ‘' Recasting the 
peace movement’’ introduced by Peter Cado- 
gan. CND and Committee of 100. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz, Peanuts Club. 


9-11 December, Fri-Sun 


PORTSMOUTH. Guildhall Bienes Midnight Fri- 
day to midnight Sunday. Public fast in support 
of U Thant's three principles. Saturday: 2.30 
pm, public discussion meeting at Guildhall, 


10 December, Saturday 
BIRMINGHAM, 8.30 am. Coaches to London for 
Human Rights Day activities. £1 return. Con- 
tact: Margaret Stanton, 100 Oakfield Road, 
Birmingham 29, or CND, Factory Road, Bir- 
mingham 19 (NOR 2447). 


LONDON, From 10.45 am. Prayers and witness: 
pray for peace in Vietnam, Human Rights 
Day. 10.45 - 11.45 am: Silent vigil on steps of 
St Martins-in-the Field. 12.15 pm: United 
Prayer, Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins 
Lane. 1.15 pm: United Service of Prayer, St 
Pauls Cathedral. Silent procession between 
these points, posters supplied. Christian CND. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON WI. 12 - 2 pm, American Embassy, 
Grosvendr Square. Americans demonstrate 
against the war in Vietnam, and the im- 
prisonment of the ‘‘ Fort Hood Three’’ for 
refusing to serve. Details: 222 - 4070. 


ORPINGTON. 10 am to 4 pm, War Memorial. 
Silent vigil for Peace in Vietnam. 


OXFORD. 8.30 am to 2 pm. 43a Queen Street 
(above Gilbert's hairdresser). Sale of fresh 
homemade cakes, jams, toys, fruit, garments, 
new hats, jewellery etc, etc, in aid of Oxford 
Aid for Children in Vietnam. 


RUISLIP. 2,45 pm, Ruislip | Manor Station. 
Vietnam Peace Caravan finishes, Human 
Rights Day, March to USAF base at Ruislip. 
Cttee of 100. 


WALTHAMSTOW. 11 am. Ross Wyld Hall. Viet- 
nam exihibition. Photographs, paintings by 
Ken Sprague and Ishwar Bedi, short films 
a To be opened by Andrew Faulds MP. 


11 December, Sunday 
LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Welgh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). Carol 
Party. Order of the Great Companions. 


13 December, Tuesday 
CROYDON. 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Park Lane. Mrs Erica Linton: ‘' Brazil: a land 
of mtlk and honey,'’ illustrated with colour 
transparencies. WILPF. 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Last in series of six talks on the History of 
Modern Greece: Mark Dragoumis on Greece, 
Cyprus and relations with Turkey, and finally 
- . . the further prospects for Greece. Com- 
mutes of 100 and League for Democracy in 
reece. 


14 December, Wednesday 
LONDON Nil6. 8 er Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church 
Street. Mr Gordon Schaffer (Chairman of 
Political Committee of the LCS) on: ‘‘ Warsaw 
and NATO Pacts.’’ CND, 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Cttee of 100 working group. 


15 December, Thursday 
LONDON E}1. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Heather Gibson: ‘‘ My first year 
at Keele University.”” PPU. 


LONDON SE3. 8 pm. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke, ‘‘ Christmas and Pacifism.’’ Fellow- 
ship Party. 


LONDON SWI. 8 pm. Caxton Hall, First meet- 
ing of Westminster Anti-Apartheid. Ronald 
Segal: ‘' Rhodesta/South Africa,’’ 


“15,16 &17 Dec Thurs-Sat 


REIGATE. 10.30 am to 9.30 pm each day. Old 
Town Hall. Exhibition on Vietnam, to be 
opened by Fenner Brockway at 8 pm on 
15th. PVC. 


16 December, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 5 - 6 pm. Victoria Square (on 
island in front of Council House). Vietnam 
vigil. PVC. 


17 December, Saturday 


LONDON E11. 3.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Bazaar-Party: stalls, games, songs, 
refreshments. PPU. 


18 December, Sunday 
LONDON W106, 7.30 pm. 60 St Ervans Road. 
Workshops discussion forum: ‘‘ The Condition 
of England question.” 


21 Dec., Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.80 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


Publications 


PRESENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND with Peace 
Packets, all the latest pamphlets, booklets, 
leaflets, ets from many organisations, 20s a 


year from Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1. Start now. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
eon Nl at 12s yearly or 1s (post' 3d) each 
ssue. 


“STUDY OUTLINE ” - 1s (6s dozen) based on 
book ‘' Alternatives to War and Violence’ &s 
3d. Or free with cach book. All post free. 
Recommended for teachers, adult classes. 
Published by Friends Peace Committee. From 
Calon ‘* Newlands,’' Lond Road, Manningtree, 
ssex, 


THE LEFT AND THE LIBERALS. New Orbits 
Group, 36 Smith Square, SW). 4s 6d. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’'s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 205 
Euston Road, NW1 
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CHRISTMAS 

Advertisement copy and details for 
Diary, intended for publication in 
Peace News of December 23, must 
reach us by Thursday December 15. 
Details for the issue of December 
30 must arrive by Wednesday, 
December 21. 


“ ‘renounce war and I will never 
®@ support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 
Saturday 10 December 


International demonstration in support of U Thant’s 3 steps to end the 


war in Vietnam 


5-6 pm: Collection of statements in support of U Thant on the steps of 
St Martins in the Fields. Leafleting of Oxford Street and 


Regent Street. 
6 pm: 


March assembles on Embankment, opposite Horse Guards 


Avenue. West End march via Cambridge Circus, Piccadilly 
Circus, Trafalgar Square, Strand, Fleet Street, to St Pauls. 


7.15 pm: Carols on the steps of 


St Paul's. Collection of bandages, 


elastoplast and cotton clothing for children for North and 


South Vietnam. 


Organised jointly by British peace organisations. Co-ordinated by the 
International Confederation for Disarmament and peace. Enquiries to 


CHA 3872. 


VIETNAM PEACE CARAVAN 


Appeal to US Servicemen not to serve in Vietnam. 
USAF Headquarters Ruislip, Human Rights Day, Saturday 10 December 


Assemble Ruislip Manor underground 
10.30 am for leafleting and canvassing; 2.45 pm for silent march to 


gates of base, followed by vigil. 


\ 
Bring simple medical supplies (i.e. bandages) for North and South Vietnam, to 
be left on Christmas tree. For further details contact: 13 Goodwin Street, London 


N4 ARC 1239 or 5524. 


HOUSMANS 


originates many of the peace and 
freedom movement badges, and dis- 
tributes on behalf of many organis- 
ations 


ALL PROFITS ARE DEVOTED TO 
WORK FOR PEACE 


New productions include: Civil 
Liberty - 6d; Black and white hand- 
shake - 6d; Ban the bullet - 1s; 
Committee of 100 (new design) - 
6d; Anarchist - 6d; Action for Peace 
in Vietnam (new design) - 6d; 
Make love not war (with or without 
ND symbol) - 6d; Down with arms - 
1s; War is good business - invest 
your son - 1s; Stop the War in Viet- 
nam - 6d; Wars will cease when 
men refuse to fight - 6d; Peace 
News/War Resisters symbol - 6d. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST LISTS 
and details of bulk rates. 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1 


Special offer for new readers 
S weeks 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
8 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 


coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


Name 


Address 


ORDER NOW * ORDERNOW * ORDERNOW * ORDER NOW 


Peace News 


CHRISTMAS CARDS & GIFTS 


The finest range of cards and presents - with big fund-raising discounts for eellers. 
If you did not receive our list last week, send for « copy today to 5 Caledonian 


Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


Christmas shopping at Housmans Bookshop, 9.30 am - 6 pm Monday to Saturday 
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UDI rebel’s son walks out on Judy Todd 


W. G. Street writes: Over 300 people 
attended a meeting of the United 
Nations Association in Maidenhead on 
November 30 when David Lardner- 
Burke, son of the Rhodesian Minister of 
Justice, walked out in protest against 
remarks made by Judy Todd. Miss Todd 
is the daughter of a former prime min- 
ister of Rhodesia, Garfield Todd. 

After the chairman’s introduction, Mr 
Lardner-Burke, who is on a_ business 
visit to the United Kingdom, was the 
first to speak. He seemed ill at ease, 
and spoke hesitantly, as one unsure of 
his ground and his audience. As events 
turned out, he had little cause for the 
latter apprehension, though his recep- 
tion was at first quiet; his only inter- 
ruptors were (mildly) hostile, and his 
final departure was greeted with a 
slight chorus of ridiculing and contemp- 
tuous disbelief. 


Tich Thien Chau to 
join Oxfam march 


Thich Thien Chau, a vice-president of 
the Vietnamese Buddhist Association, 
has agreed to speak to the Oxfam Youth 
march when it reaches Speakers Corner 
at 2.30 pm on Saturday, December 17. 
In a letter to David Graham, organiser 
of the “ Pledge Life” march, which will 
be publicising desperate conditions in 
Vietnam and the Congo, he says: 
“TI appreciate ve much that the 
London Youth Federation of Oxfam 
are planning a march and collection 
of money for the suffering Vietnam- 
ese. Thank you for your noble idea in 
inviting me to give a short speech, 
as I consider this is my duty to my 
people who are living in blood and 
tears! I am ready to do that task for 
me and not for you!” 
Oxfam particularly ask that the tins of 
dried milk brought by marchers should 
be baby food (like SMA) rather than 
products like Marvel which are suitable 
only for adults. The address of the Ox- 
fam Youth Federation for further infor- 
mati is: 33 Elmfield Road, Bromley, 
ent. 


Christmas fast 


Aberdeen Youth for Peace in Vietnam 
are to stage a 60 hour fast from mid- 
night on December 23 until midday on 
December 26 outside the Edzell US Navy 
Base near Brechin, Angus, Scotland. 
Four people are expected to take part. 
The intention of the fast is to “draw 
people’s attention to the terrible suffer- 
ing which is occuring today and every 
day in Vietnam ” and 'the demonstrators 
also hope to ‘influence some of the 
United States personnel away from the 
cruel policies of their government.” 


THE BADGE 
CENTRE 


116 Whitfield St, London W1 (EUS 8864) 


Some of the badges we have available. 
Send cash with order please 


Peace Movement Badges (6d each) 


6d each plus 4d pp. 5s per doz plus 6d pp. 
CND badge; Anti-Apartheid; Committee of 100; 
Christian CND; spiral; Free Qman; Remember 
Hiroshima; Faslane; Against Conscription; 
Movement for Colonial Freedom; Stop the 
War in Vietnam; Action for Peace in Vietnam; 
Wars will cease when men refuse to fight; 
Call-Up? - count me out; Make love not war; 
International Anarchist (red and __ black); 
Clasped hands (black and white); Pax and 
map of Vietnam; New Towns not Bombs; 
Polaris Must Go. 


Large badges (1s each) 

1s each plus 4d pp. 10s per doz plus 6d pp. 
£1 for 30 plus Is pp. 

I'm for Me; God is Dead; Sack the Queen; 
Get with It; I like It; Lets Make Love; 
I feel Sexy; Run_ Roberts Run; Merry Christ- 
mas; Wilson for Ex-Premier; Skull and cross- 
bones; Who made Heath’s Teeth?; Eating 
People {s Wrong; Batman loves Robin; I am 
an Enemy of the State; Save Water, Bath with 
a Friend; Make Love Not War; Keep the Pope 
off the Moon; Drinka Pinta Blood; Down with 
pants; love me, Love Me, LOVE ME; Kill a 
Commie for Christ; Merry Christmas; The Mind 
Boggles; If it moves fondle it; Light up an 
embassy; Flowered badges; I am a world 
Citizen; No Fourth Reich; Rhodesia - one man, 
one vote; Provo magic apple. 


If you want any badges not listed, let 
us know and if it is possible we will get 
them for you. 
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He said little about Rhodesia, and was 
reminded of this more than once by 
hecklers. His main theme, in so far as 
one could be detected, was that Rhodesia 
should not be allowed to go the way 
of the Congo, Ghana, Uganda: 
“We are all involved in our own 
little lives in this country (i.e. Rho- 
desia). We are concerned about the 
fate of our children, we are concerned 
about their health and their educa- 
tion, and we must relate this problem 
to these aspirations.” 
He stressed that the advances that 
Rhodesia had made in the past must not, 
be jeopardised now, and implied that a 
change of government as was suggested 
would mean handing power over to men 
who had proved in other African coun- 
tries that they were unfit to rule. He 
ended by suggesting that Mr Wilson 
would negotiate because Britain’s econ- 
omy could be harmed so terribly if he 
did not. 
Judy Todd reminded the audience that 
the population of Rhodesia was nine- 
teen-twentieths black, but only 15 mem- 
bers of parliament out of 65 were of this 
colour; they had been elected by only 
600 voters; and they were widely re- 
garded among the black population as 
traitors to their natural cause. Mr 
Smith, in promulgating UDI had claimed 
to be safeguarding “liberty, justice and 
civilisation ”; but 2,000 men were under 
restriction, uncharged and untried. Mr 
Smith had not been true to his word. 
as re 


When Mr Lardner-Burke cried, “ Sub- 
stantiate,” Miss Todd went on to point 
out that Mr Smith had promised to con- 
sult the people before he declared UDI 
but, in fact, he failed even to consult 
the Rhodesia parliament. He had also 
said: “So long as I am prime minister 
of this country, there will be no inter- 
ference with the press.” 

When Miss Todd went on to quote from 
a secret document recording discussions 
within the Rhodesian hierarchy, a docu- 
ment which she invited any member of 
the audience to examine afterwards, Mr 
Lardner-Burke got up, saying he was not 
prepared to listen any longer to such 
allegations, stuffed his papers into his 
brief-case, and left the platform, to calls 
of, “You said you could take it” and 
“ Coward.” The chairman, Mr Reed, and 
the organiser, Miss Sherin Spencer, hur- 
ried after him, but he did not return. 
Miss Todd continued with her speech, 
alone on the platform for 10 minutes. 
Miss Todd said the Rhodesian white 
leaders had no intention of allowing 
black supremacy. They insisted on the 
literacy bar to the franchise, because 
it excluded black people; and at the 
same time they restricted the education 
of the Africans lest too many surmount 
the educational hurdle. They also said 
that the blacks were too politically im- 
mature to rule - so they kept the African 
leaders in prison to ensure that African 
politics would not develop. 

Miss Todd criticised the role the British 


December 10: Human 


Rights Day 


“Don't let it go on happening - do 
something” is the slogan on the leaflet 
put out by the International Confedera- 
tion for Disarmament and Peace for this 
Saturday’s demonstrations. Throughout 
the world peace groups will be demon- 
strating on Human Rights Day; Decem- 
ber 10, their support for U Thant’s three 
points to end the Vietnam war. 

U Thant, the secretary-general of the 
United Nations, has called for: 

1. The cessation of the bombing of North 

Vietnam. 


2.The scaling down of all military acti- 
vities in South Vietnam, which alone 
could lead to the bringing about of a 
cease-fire. 
3.The willingness of all sides to enter 
into discussion with all those who are 
actually fighting. 
The ICDP calls on people to support 
U Thant and to demand that our govern- 
ment support U Thant. The leaflet is 
headlined: “‘14 bombing days to Christ- 
mas,” and in smaller type: “ That’s the 
prospect for the parents of Vietnam.” 
In Britain an ad hoc committee of a 
large number of peace organisations has 
co-ordinated plans for a series of in- 
dependent demonstrations. 
Between 10.30 am and 2 pm on Decem- 
ber 10 there will be a leafleting of 
American servicemen’s houses at Ruislip 
where the headquarters of the USAF in 
Britain are situated. This project has 
been organised as the culminating action 
of the Vietnam Peace Caravan. Support- 
ers should report to South Ruislip sta- 
tion on the Central line; or Ruislip 
Manor station (Metropolitan and Picca- 
dilly - for leafleting in Ruislip shopping 
centres). At 3 pm a silent march will 
leave Ruislip Manor station for the 
USAF base. It will be headed by a 
vehicle carrying a large Christmas tree. 
At 3.30 the march will arrive at the 
base and people are asked to place gifts 
of simple medical supplies, such as 
bandages, elastoplast, tins of dried milk, 
children’s cotton clothing and so on 
around the tree. A half-hour poster vigil 
will then take place outside the base. 
Posters and leaflets will be provided. 
The gifts on the Christmas tree will be 
sent to North and South Vietnam. 
Between 10.45 and 11.45 am on Decem- 
ber 10 an ad hoc group of Christian 
organisations, The Right to Life Cam- 
paign, is planning a silent vigil on the 
steps of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Lon- 
don. At 12.15 pm there will be “united 
prayer” at Friends Meeting House, 52 
St Martin’s Lane. At 1.15 pm there will 
be a united service of prayer ‘at St 
Paul’s Cathedral. Procession between 


these points will ‘be silent: posters, 


bearing a statement of Thich Nhat Hanh, 
“Tf we kill our brother, with whom shall 


we live?”, will be provided. The Right 
to Life Campaign is also planning acti- 
vities in Manchester, Dundee, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Birmingham and York. 
Between 5 pm and 6 pm on December 
10 the “14 bombing days to Christmas ” 
leaflet will be distributed in Oxford 
Street. At the same time copies of 
signed statements from local dignitaries 
in support of U Thant will be collected 
on the steps of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
for delivery to George Brown at Carlton 
House Terrace and for dispatch to 
President Johnson and U Thant. At 6 
pm a torchlit march will assemble on 
Victoria Embankment, opposite Horse 
Guards Avenue, for a march to St 
Paul’s where there will be carol sing- 
ing, for which a special carol has been 
composed by Alexander Goehr. At St 
Paul's gifts of bandages and elastoplast 
will be collected for dispatch to Viet- 
nam. 

There are also plans for events in 
various British theatres, including the 
Jeannetta Cochrane, the Mermaid and 
the Aldwych, London; the Playhouse, 
Nottingham; the Citizens, Glasgow; and 
the Traverse, Edinburgh. 

The ICDP reports that Human Rights 
Day activities are to be held in Norway, 
Sweden, West’ Germany, France, Japan, 
India, the United States, Ireland, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Italy, 
Canada and Finland. Human Rights Day 
marks the anniversary of the adoption 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights by the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948. 


government had played. The government 
should never have abjured the possible 
use of force, to underwrite the policy 
of sanctions. 

For a full hour after “sitting down,” 
Miss Todd answered questions. Perhaps 
because the other main target was ab- 
sent, most of them were either critical 
or dubious. Some were barbed: ‘“‘ Who 
paid for your journey to the UK?”; some 
betrayed extreme racialist feeling; most 
were serious and exploratory. 

The dominant theme was: “Are the 
Africans fit to govern themselves?” A 
section of the audience was quite con- 
vineed they were not, because they were 
not educated; though, as Miss Todd re- 
minded a questioner in one of her last 
answers, education had not saved Ger- 
many from Hitlerism. One advantage, 
she said, that Rhodesia had over some 
other African states was that there was 
in her country no tribal problem. Miss 
Todd spoke in a quiet voice throughout, 
and showed no traces of tiredness or 
irritation; she answered every question 
at length, and yet most concisely. 


‘100’ Easter 


Peter Cadogan writes: When the Na- 
tional Committee of 100 met in Liver- 
pool last weekend there was a good 
attendance despite the fact that Com- 
mittee supporters were heavily engaged 
in different parts of the country. The 
most important decision reached was 
that a three-day demonstration (Friday 
to Sunday) should be held next Easter at 
the big underground military complex 
2 rag Che between Chippenham and 
ath. 


The form and content of the demonstra- 
tion will be worked out after a proper 
examination of the site, but the essential 
idea is to hold some kind of creative 
peace festival that would in itself be 
an absolute contradiction of everything 
Copenacre stands for. Since the National 
Committee as such does not organise 
national demonstrations, steps will be 
taken to set up a Copenacre (Easter 
1967) Working Group of all people in- 
terested and for it to be based as near 
to Copenacre as possible. 


In addition the Committee agreed to 
an offer from the West Midlands Com- 
mittee to take on the editing and pro- 
duction of a monthly Committee of 100 
paper. It was decided to co-operate with 
Vietnam Action Group in producing a 
Vietnam action bulletin. Plans were 
discussed for poster campaigns along the 
theme “Vietnam concerns you.” And a 
statement was accepted along the lines 
of the Ralph Bell non-violent plan for 
Rhodesia: 


“We believe that there are many in 
Rhodesia who would respond to ini- 
tiatives based on the need for freedom 
of meetings, the press and communi- 
cations generally. 


“Subject to proper exploration we 
think that there may be a case for 
a non-violent force going to Rhodesia 
given that it is proceeded by a fairly 
lengthy build-up of an internal non- 
violent ‘underground’ resistance 
movement. Without very specific ex 
ternal support there appears to be 
little prospect of such a movement be- 
ing created.” 


Caravan: final week 


Dennis Gould writes from Oxford: The 
fifth week of the Vietnam peace caravan 
began with Andrew Papworth, Melvyn 
Estrin and Richard Cheney being picked 
up by USAF police after they had 
leafleted the married quarters at RAF 
Croughton, just north of Oxford. Almost 
immediately they were released, only 
to be picked up again a few hundred 
yards from the base by the British 
police. But after three hours of ques- 
tioning in the police office on the base, 
they were again released. They had re- 
fused to give their names; but the police 
sergeant knew who they were in any 
case (identifying Richard Cheney as 
Dennis Gould!). He announced that they 
had trespassed on RAF property but that 
the Base Commander had decided not to 
have them charged under the Official 
Secrets Act... 

Visiting the bases of Brize Norton and 
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Upper Heyford, we discovered the form- 
er to be just a storage base and the 
latter to be expanding rapidly, for God 
knows what purpose? At Upper Heyford 
Laurens Otter and Melvyn Estrin were 
picked up by the security police and 
then released after the English police 
hadn’t known what to charge them 
with. (Meanwhile two others were leafliet- 
ing the married quarters.) There is an 
obvious desire to avoid charging any- 
body leafleting, and so avoid publicity 
beyond the base itself - although we 
have managed to get publicity in some 
local papers. 

One suggestion which has arisen out of 
this modest caravan is for CND or 
similar anti-war movements to have a 
field-team on the road, nine months of 
the year. Our caravan ends with the 
demonstration at Ruislip USAF base on 
December 10, this Saturday. 
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